











Waar are the treasures of earth ?— Behold! 
The miser points to his horded gold, 

The pamper’d children of luxury 

To the glitt'ring baubles that wealth can buy ; 
The student tells of his gather’d lore, 

While with ceaseless labor he toils for more ; 








And the answer as varying we find, 
As the changing thoughts of the human mind. 








Sut soon or late there may come a day 





Shall from those who valued them most, depart, 
Or remain to probe the repentant heart. 










Yet, if ’mid the blessings poured around 
Our path through life, there may be found 
So pure, so link’d with our thoughts of Heaven, 





That we almost hope to be forgiven,— 
Though they share by far too large a part, 
In the deepest feclings of the heart,— 
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When such treasures, to “ moth and rust” a prey, 









Oh! if such treasures on earth there be, 
They are found in guileless liufaney, 
—The image of purity un/Jefiled! 

And the loving heart of a sinless child. 


But, happy young mother, there cometh a day 
When thy “A. useold tre res” shall pass away. 
Thou may’st see them sink to an early grave, 

Or leave thee, the storins of the world to brave: 

Dost thou strive to teach them, where’er th: y roam, 
To seek the path to a heavenly home ? 

Dost thou feel that the lines which thy hand shall tra 
On their spirits now, Lime may never efface ? 


Oh forget not those so cherish’d and dear, 
Have “no continuing city” here, 

But humbly and earnestly pray that He 
Who gave them, give * 
And his all sufficient grace impart 


Wisdom and strength” to th 


To turn to Himself each beloved one’s heart. 















What are they? gold and silver, 
Or what such ore can buy ? 

The pride of silken luxury ; 
Rich robes of Tyrian dye ? 

Guests that come thronging in 
With lordly pomp and state ? 

Or thankless, liveried serving-men, 
To stand about the gate? 











Or are they daintiest meats 





Sent up on silver fine ? 

Or golden, chased cups, o’erbrimm'd 
With rich Falernian wine? 

Or parchments setting forth 
Broad Jands our father’s held; 

-arks for our deer; ponds for our fish: 
And woods that may be felled ? 









No, no, they are not these! or else, 





30d help the poor man’s need ! 

Then, sitting "mid his little ones, 
He would be poor indeed! 

They are not these! our household wealth 
Belongs not to degtee ; 






: It is the love within our souls— 
Fy The children at our knee! 






Ed My heart is filled with gladness 
When I behold how fair, 

How bright, are rich men’s children, 
With their thick golden hair! 
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In addition to the above, we trust we shall be exeused for introducing the following beautiful article on the same 
It is by Mary Howirt, a highly gifted lady poetess, and, since the death of Miss Landon 
the magical letters L. E. L.) editress of the London Parlor Scrap Book. 
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For I know, ’mid countless treasure, 
Glean’d from the east and west, 
These living, loving human things, 

Are still the rich man’s best! 


But my heart o’erfloweth to mine eyes, 
And a prayer is on my tongue, 
When I see the poor man’s children, 
Their toils begin when young — 
Gathering with sunburnt hands 
The dusty wayside flowers! 
Alas! that pastime symbo'leth 
Life's after, darker hours. 


My heart o’erfloweth to mine eyes, 
When I see the poor man stand, 
After his daily work is done, 
With children by the hand— 
And this he kisses tenderly ; 
And that sweet names doth call— 
For I know he has no treasure 
Like those dear children small! 


Oh, children young, T bless ye, 
Ye Reep such love alive! 

And the home can ne'er be desolate, 
Where love has room to thrive! 

Oh, precious household treasures, 
Life’s sweetest, holiest claim— 

The Saviour bless’d ye while on earth,— 
I bless ye in His name! 
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Beautiful, very beautiful, was Eva Archer, with 
her bright blue eyes and curls like rings of golden 
thread, with her fair ample forehead, her damask 
cheek, and mouth that seemed made only to utter 
musical words of love and kindness. Her mind 
was of no common grade, her intellect lofty and 
discriminating, her heart tenderly affectionate, and 
her spirit generous and affectionate, even to a fault. 
Happy had it been for Eva if this had been her only 
fault ; but with all her graces and endowments, she 
was a very faulty little girl. She had been from 
childhood the pet of all who knew her. In mere 
infancy, her playful sweet temper bound all her 
little associates to her as with flowery chains; her 
will was law, because she enforced it so meekly ; 
her word was a statute, for she spoke truth, and 
ever advocated peace and good will. Her bro- 
thers idolized her; her parents looked on her with 
proud affection, and all their friends envied them 
so lovely a child. 

She was a favorite with her teachers on account 
of her docility, and quickness of appreliension; and 
even the children of her own class felt and acted as 
if the master ought to love and favor Eva more 
than themselves, for they felt and acknowledged 
her superior sweetness and genius. All this love, 
admiration and deference, made her vain; and yet 
her vanity was of the most unobtrusive kind, and 
envy never once touched her heart strings. She 
was not a coquette, that is, she never endeavored 
by any means to ensnare a man’s heart. She re- 
ceived the homage proffered to her as her just due ; 
she was accustomed to the accents of approval, and 
high commendation, She was fond of seeing 
every one happy around her, and her gentle nature 
shrunk from inflicting pain. Yet she sought not to 
monopolize attentions ; least of all did she desire to 
engross men’s love. Yet the young ladies, as they 
saw themselves cast into the back ground by her 
superior attractions, called her a coquette, and the 
gentlemen pronounced her utterly heartless. Yet 
the sick, the poor, and the afflicted, knew that Eva 
Archer had a heart—a feeling, generous, unselfish 
heart. Such an one as gives itself up entirely 
when once it feels the omnipotent touch of love. 

And Eva learned to love soon enough. She was 
hardly eighteen when a stranger came to the vil- 
lage, a young merchant of polished manners and 
great personal beauty. He was enchanted with 
Eva at first sight, but was warned by one who had 
long sought her favor, that she had no heart. 

“T know,” he replied, “ that she hasa heart, and 
I will find it, and make it apparent too.” 

“ Beware how you trifle with her,” said the 
young man; “ Eva has many friends.” 

* And some enemies, if I opine aright,” said Mr. 
Marshall, the merchant. 
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He immediately obtained an introduction, ay, 
assiduously cultivated an acquaintance with Mr. 
Archer’s family. 

[ have said that Eva was vain, and must affirm tha 
her vanity was flattered by the polite attentions of 
the genteel Mr. Marshall; for Eva lived ina little, " 
lage, and the city beau was quite a different persop. 
age from the country youths with whom she fii 
been conversant. And there was another youns 
lady who could and did appreciate all his merit 

Miss Seraphine Watson was a striking contras, 
to Eva Archer. She was tall and slender, yer, 
pale, for the thickness of her skin precluded the 
possibility of the generous blood ever peeping 
through in the rich flush of nature’s unequivoce! 
language. Her eyes were black as night, and 
quite as silent, and she wore her raven hair parted 
and combed with a stiff precision over her temples, 
She affected to dress in the height of fashion; 
an affectation which made her appear ridiculous 
amongst her neighbors, who consulted fitness and 
taste, rather than the fashion plates. She moved 
amongst her compeers like a comet amidst the quiet 
stars—gazed at, wondered at, but utterly unloved, 
Of Eva Archer she professed the most sovereign 
contempt, speaking of her as a vain little coquet- 
tish simpleton ; who was wilfully ignorant of all the 
proprieties and usayves of fashionable life. Eva, 
happy in her own joyous consciousness, and beaiiti- 
ful in her tasteful costume, ever fitted to her style 
of beauty and her station in life, hardly noticed that 
Miss Watson’s dress was of different fasiion from 
her own; while in the generous overflowing of lier 
heart she paid the haughty lady the attention due 
toan equal. Miss Watson, while she looked haug)- 
tily down upon the rustic beaux, felt a bitter envy 
at the bright nymph to whom they paid their adora- 
tion. And now she could only wonder that a man 
of Mr. Marshall’s education, and one who had been 
conversant with high life and fashion, should be 
enchanted by such an ignorant country girl as Eva 
Archer. But she found consolation in the hope 
that he had no serious intention, giving it freely as 
her opinion, that he was playing the moth; and at 
length she came to believe that duty imperiously 
required her to warn Eva against him. 

“* My dear Miss Archer,” she said, * I atn some- 
thing older than yourself, and probably have more 
experience in the ways of the world. You must 
forgive me, therefore, for assuming the office of 
monitor, and warning you not to suffer your heart 
to become entangled in the sophistries of Mr. Mar- 
shall, who certainly cannct intend to choose a bride 
from among the belles of this little country village.” 

Eva was piqued. Her vanity was hurt that Miss 
Watson should deem her in need of admonition; 
yet she smiled and answered gaily— 
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“If he gets my heart before 1 get his, he shall 
be welcome to the prize.” 

«Do you know that you are in imminent dan- 
ger!” asked Miss Watson of Mr. Marshall, as they 
chatted gaily at a village gathering. 

«| was not aware of it,” he said ; “ will you be 
so kind as to show me where the snate lies.” 

“Oh! it is hid in a bower of witcheries,” she 
said; “| heard the sweetest voice you ever listened 
to affirm that its owner would have your heart be- 
fore you were master of her’s.” 

« A coquette’s heart is a light prize,” he answer- 
ed, with something of bitterness in his accent. 

« Mischief, thou art afoot,” thought Miss Watson. 

Mr. Marshall saw her motive at once, but as it 
flattered his self-esteem, he did not quarrel with it. 
He resolved, however, to cure Eva of her coquetry, 
and all other faults whatsoever, before he committed 
his happiness to her keeping. 

“ Miss Watson is a splendid girl !”’ he remarked 
to Evaa few days after, as he sat chatting with 
her; “‘and then she is so staid and grave; there is 
no coquetry about her. [ do despise a coquette. A 
lady who will smile on every one, surely has no 
heart to give to any.” 

«| must dissent from your judgment,” cried Eva; 
“a person who can sinile benevolently on every one, 
must have a heart, and does certainly wear it in 
the right place. Miss Watson is, I admit, no co- 
quette, and I very much doubt her ability to com- 
mand material to become one.” 

Eva had betrayed the wound he gave her vanity ; 
he saw it; it was evidence of his power over her. 
He followed up his advantage ; he woed and flattered, 
until he had won her to believe that she did ac- 
tually love him. Indeed he was in all her thoughts; 
she lived, moved, and spake with reference to him, 
andasingle desire for his approval. She would 
not that he should stigmatize her as a coquette ; so 
she began to turn coldly upon all her male acquaint- 
ance, and weigh her words, and look grave and 
dignified. Then the judgment was, Eva is so 
proud of her splendid conquest and high expecta- 
tions, that she scorns all her old friends; and many 
hearts ached, and some burned, and a few grew 
very bitter. 

Mr. Marshall continued to pursue his plan, ap- 
plauding every thing that pleased him in Eva's 
Character; but contrasting whatever he disliked 
With its opposite, either possessed by or attributed 
to Miss Watson, until that name became a caustic 
to Eva’s heart. He was one day extolling Miss 
Watson’s mode of dress, manners, &c., until Eva 
Was out of patience, and said, 

“Had you not better transfer your attentions to 
Miss Watson, as she is your model; I am sure I 
shall never rival her various perfections.” 

“Tam somewhat of your opinion,” said he, drily ; 
“and with your leave, will turn my attention that 
Way. She will make a pattern wife.” 

Eva’s eyes filled with agony, and the red blood 


ebbed from ber transparent cheek ; but though the 
smile on her lip wavered like sunlight on moving 
water, it maintained its place, while she said, 
proudly— 

‘“* As you please, sir. My power to control you 
is not weaker than my wish.” 

Mr. Marshall and Miss Watson were the ob- 
served in all public places, the leaders of al] that 
was fashionably genteel in the village and vicinity. 
Conscious triumph lent a brilliancy to her person 
and manners which rendered her quite fascinating, 
and many who had been wont to pass her slighting- 
ly, now that she hung upon Mr. Marshall’s arm, 
paid her the most obsequious attention, all which 
she received with a most queen-like air. And she 
was almost pardonable for supposing that the wo- 
man who could rival Eva Archer must be almost 
angelic, 

Poor Eva! she was wholly neglected. The 
envious of her own sex rejoiced in her humiliation, 
and those of the gentlemen who had sought her 
favor in vain, now turned their backs contemptu- 
ously. She went out nowhere except to church, 
but there was no change in her appearance or de- 
meanour. Her eyes were as brilliant, her cheeks 
as bright, and her smile as joyous as ever; insomuch 
that Mr. Marshall became seriously concerned lest 
his interest in her heart should prove insufficient to 
make that rich institution bankrupt, on the with- 
drawal of his funds. But after a few weeks Eva 
fell violently ill. His heart bounded when he 
heard of it— 

“Her love,” he said, * has overcome her pride at 
last; my triumph is nearly complete !” 

She was a perfect woman, if it were consistent 
that a woman should possess moral independence. 

“ But my wife must have no will of her own,” 
mused Mr. Marshall to himself—* she must hang 
on my smile, and my word must be her law. She 
must never question my decision, or ever venture 
to reflect upon my judgment in her own thoughts, 
I shall soon subdue the spirited Eva, and then she 
is my own!” 

The poor girl, meantime, in the solitude of her 
sick room, found leisure to analyze her feelings, 
and search her soul to its very centre; and she be- 
came wiser by the research. She saw the vanity 
of all earth’s brilliant baubles, she learned the true 
value of beauty and genius, she saw that she had 
utterly perverted the bright gifts of infinite good- 
ness; she felt weary of the world—this musical, 
bright world—and spoke of the grave as a refuge 
from its ills. 

The clergyman of the church in the village, a 
young man of deep piety and discernment, hearing 
of her illness, resolved to pay her a visit. It was 
a trial for him to do so, for he loved Eva. Ue had 
loved and watched the bud, and the flower was 
more lovely than even he had anticipated ; but ano- 
ther had touched it, and named it his. He had 
bowed to the decision, but his heart was bleeding 
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still. Now a tender concern for her eternal happi- 
ness urged him to visit her in her extremity, how- 
ever much the interview might increase his pain. 
To him she expressed her utter indifference to life 
and recklessness of the future. 

* Forgive me, dear Eva,” he said, * if lL use great 
plainness with you. I fear you are unreconciled to 
God, and therefore utterly unfit to die.” 

“[ shall never be fitter than I am now,” she 
said, somewhat sullenly. 

“Then I pray that you may never die,” he re- 
plied. 

“[ am very much obliged to my reverend friend 
for his favorable opinion of me,” she murmured, 
and turning away her face, began to sob and weep 
bitterly. 

** May [ pray with you, my dear young lady,” he 
asked, in a tremulous voice. 

* You may,” was her half audible reply. 

He knelt beside her bed, and his heart was in his 
fervent aspirations. She listened; she became con- 
vineed of her own utter unworthiness in the sight 
of Infinite perfection, and when Mr. Emmett took 
his leave, she clasped his hand and besought him to 
visit her again. 

A new current was now given to her thoughts, 
and instead of repining at Providence, and brooding 
over the injuries she had received from her fellow 
creatures, she felt her heart humbled under a sense 
of her own sinfulness and ingratitude, and over- 
flowing with love and thanksgiving to Him who 
had borne with her so long. 

“1 have a confession to make to you, my dear 
pastor,” she said one day after she was able to 
walk out, to Mr. Emmett, who continued to visit 
and instruct her in the way of peace. “I havea 
confession to make. The sickness which brought 
me so near to death—even eternal death—was 
a morbid brooding over mortified vanity. I could 
not bear to be rivalled; I could not endure the tri- 
umph of those who rejoiced in my humiliation; I 
thought to hide me from those evils in the grave. 
I verily fancied myself the most injured and mise- 
rable girl on earth, and said that I possessed no one 

blessing worth living for. Ingrate that I was. [ 
had kind and tender parents, affectionate brothers 
and sisters, faithful friends, and every necessary of 
life, yet I threw all these disdainfully in the fage of 
my merciful God, as it were, because he refused to 
add to them the love of a stranger, which might 
have been my bane during my life. Indeed, since 
I have had leisure for reflection, I am convinced 
that I could never have been happy with a man of 
his disposition and peculiar notions of domestic 
economy, and woman’s duty. I daily thank the 
Lord for my escape from a connection with such a 
man.” ° . ° 

*T hope now, Seraphine,” said Mrs. Watson to 
her daughter, “ that you are convinced of the truth 
of what I have always inculcated, namely, that a 
strict adherence to the laws of etiquette and fashion 
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is more valuable in the way of obtaining a sets)... 
ment, than either wealth or beauty. If yoy i 
manage to secure Mr. Marshall, you will be yw. 
rewarded for waiting so long.” 

“ Yes, mother, but Lam not well satisfied with 
his proceedings, He always manages to ay 
coming toa point. I cannot bring him to a dec 
ration,” 

“ Well—don’t be too hasty; he might take 
alarm. You know how to manage these thine. 
He may be slow and sure. But if you do not io 
him, I shall despair of your ever finding an elioi)ip 
match, fur we cannot keep up this outside show of 
gentility much longer.” . + 

“Ts it possible, Marshall, that you intend to 
marry that gypsum-faced Miss Watson?” inquired 
a gentleman from the city, who was visiting our 
village merchant. “ Why, she never yet sutf-red 
a hopeor fear, a sentiment, or a feeling, to wander 
beyond the limits of selfishness. Every sound an/ 
movement is the result of art, which has not sufii- 
cient ingenuity to conceal the mechanism. | can 
compare her to nothing else than a wooden clock!” 

“Ha! ha! Woodford, You fairly understand 
her. You see, [ am only flirting with her, witha 
view to bring to my feet the lofty spirit of the love- 
liest little sylph you ever looked on. I know how 
to manage these affairs.” 

“Pshaw! Marshall. I abhor this managing, 
I look upon this trifling with one woman to play 
upon the feelings of another, as no better than 
manslaughter. You will get into a scrape wiih 
Miss Watson, and if the little sylph has any true 
womanly spirit, she will never forgive you.” 

“ You betray your ignorance of woman’s heart, 
Woodford. Woman’s spirit always yields to wo- 
man’s love.” 

“ Aye; but not to man’s assumed authority. She 
will see through your stratagem, and, mark me! 
she will turn from you with contempt.” 

“If she does, I will hang myself for a fool! I 
cannot live without her. Earth has not her equal. 
But I know she loves me, and will fly to my bosom 
as soon as I extend my arms.” 

“If she does you are welcome to her. Such a 
craven woman is too tame forme. Every woman 
should have sense enough to know when she is 
insulted, and spirit enough to resent an insult, be 
it offered even by him who styles himself her Jord 
and master. I believe that man isas liable to error 
as woman; and often intolerable on account of his 
arrogance and assumed superiority.” 

A few days after this conversation, Mr. Marshall 
sat with Eva in Mr. Archer’s parlor. He seemed 
much embarrassed ; but she carried herself with an 
easy politeness which spoke any thing rather than 
a deep interest in her visiter. 

“Can it be possible!” he said, continuing a con- 
versation in which there had been a long pause. 
“Am I henceforth to regard Eva Archer as indeed 
a heartless coquette !” 
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« As you please, sir,” she replied. “ Yet [ would 
have vou ask your heart, to which of us that high 
sounding title is most appropriate.” 

« But you will forgive me, Eva,” he pleaded. 
« Never for one moment have I ceased to love you 
with undivided affection !” 

«]f you had carried yourself agreeably to your 
profession, I should never have doubted your love,” 
she said. 

« But your heart ;” he said, “ does it not plead for 
me! Surely 1 once had an interest in its pure 
affections 

« Yes,” she said, “ you had an interest in my 
heart, but when I deemed you false, and a trifler, [ 
tore it away as a worthless and venomous weed. 
Itcan never take root there again.” 

«And this is woman’s boasted constancy!” he 
cried in a bitter tone. “ This is woman’s deathless 
love !” 

“ Woman’s love,” she replied, “is a pearl of 
great price in this desert world. It is not easily 
won, or lightly given; but preference and idle 
fancy are often dignified with the name of love. 
These are what I felt for you. With proper culture 
they might have borne the deathless flowers of true 


’ 


affection. Men presume too much on woman’s 
constancy. If we were indeed fickle as the wind, 
you would fear to lose our love, and we should re- 
ceive a mere deferential and devoted homage. But 
you trample cruelly on the tender heart which you 
deem irrevocably yours, inflicting wounds wanton- 
ly, that cannot heal, just to prove and triumph in 
your power. But depend upon it, a pure minded 
woman cannot long continue to love one who 
proves himself unworthy of a pure heart’s worship. 
She may pity, she may serve her debased husband, 
but be assured woman /oves only the good and 
morally beautiful. But to return to our subject, 
you trifled wantonly with my heart, and it can 
never own you as its jord—never !” 

“Very well,” he cried, rising haughtily; “ Miss 
Archer may one day repent her decision. It shall 
not be my fault if she does not.” 

“ You may yet triumph over me,” she replied ; 
“but am confident that I shall never envy Miss 
Watson the possession of your heart or fortune. I 
do sincerely wish you happiness and prosperity.” 

He ground his teeth in rage and anguish, and 
departed, cursing himself and all woman kind. Still 
he could not believe that Eva was indifferent to 
him, and he resolved to seal his own misery by 
marrying Miss Watson, in the hope of revenging 
himself on Eva. But for Seraphine he did not even 
feel a common friendship. He despised her affec- 
tation, disliked her manners, and abhorred her per- 
son. He, however, made immediate proposals for 
her hand, and an early day was appointed for the 
wedding, 

Among the guests on that august occasion, was 
Eva Archer, whose bright face and cheerful man- 
hers, contrasted with the appearance of the bride, 
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were like a May morning to a winter midnight, 
and Mr. Marshall felt it all at the bottom of his 
heart. 

He found his wife wholly an artificial character. 
There was no warmth or truthfulness in her. She 
lived, moved, and felt, by rule. A man without a 
heart could have lived with her tranquilly ; but he 
was possessed of a warm heart, which yearned pain- 
fully for companionship. He became miserable. 
He had been Jed to believe Miss Watson an enthu- 
siast in her devotion to works of genius, and to 
poetry. He discovered, however, that she was 
dead to every generous sentiment, deaf to the most 
exalted strains of the noblest poet, and so averse to 
reading, that she would never listen to him if she 
could avoid it. She had perceptions for nothing 
but fashionable elegance. 
absurdity or indelicacy dignified by the name of 
fashion that was not elegant in her estimation. 


And there could be no 


Every week added to his disgust and uneasiness. 
Mrs. Marshall could not obtain furniture sufficient- 
ly splendid and magnificent ; and insisted upon her 
husband’s procuring from the city sufficient to grace 
her parlors. But he had exceeded his means al- 
ready, and her importunity, added to the ridicule of 
his acquaintance, and his own mind’s upbraidings, 
rendered him so wretched, that, having collected 
his outstanding dues, he left home ostensibly for the 
purpose of procuring a fresh supply of goods; but 
he forgot the way home, and embarked on board a 
vessel for England. 

* * * * * 

Twenty years have elapsed since, and many 
changes have taken place in that quiet little village; 
but if you please we will look in at one or two of 
its habitations. 

Here near the chaste gothic church is a neat 
white house, bosomed in blossoming fruit trees—for it 
isnow May—and surrounded by a green yard, re- 
dolent of early flowers, and a garden rich with the 
promise of vegetable luxuries. Entering the house, 
we are surprised at its simple elegance. So neat, 
so comfortable, so truly elegant are all the rooms 
and every arrangement, that you decide at once in 
favor of the taste, judgment and domestic virtues 
of its mistress. And here she is, Eva Archer, now 
Mrs. Emmett, engaged with her two lovely daugh- 
ters, cne a staid maiden of seventeen, the other a 
very image of her mother at fifteen, in teaching 
three young sons and brothers, who are thus kept 
within the influence of home, love, and virtue. 
And this little paradise is the work of their own 
hands, for they never keep more than one domestic, 
and Mr. Emmett enjoys the homage of all their 
pure hearts, and is the happiest of men; for his 
home is a very miniature of heaven, and all his 
people love him; and wherever he turns he sees 
the good works, and hears the praises of his family. 
But he will never be what the world calls rich, for 
he devotes to benevolent purposes al] that he can 
spare from the daily comfort of his family. 




















































At the far end of the village is an old shattered 
house, uninclosed, and the plot that was once a gar- 
den, now overgrown with weeds and briars, presents 
a picture of desolation and neglect. Within, the 
house is furnished with the broken and faded re- 
mains of tawdry imitations of magnificence, and 
there sits its mistress, attenuated and grey-headed, 
seeming at least sixty years of age. Her brow is 
braided into wrinkles by the fretful ill humors that 
rankle in her heart. She has never heard from 
Mr. Marshall since he left her; her parents are 
both dead, and she has one son, who was born 
six months after his father’s desertion, who is 
a wreckless, disobedient child, wasting the precious 
season of youth in riot and low dissipation. She 
sent him to school until he would go no longer; she 
apprenticed him to three diflerent mechanics; from 
the first he eloped, the second turned him out of 
doors, and he knocked the third down with a ham- 
mer, and lay three months in a common jail for the 
outrage, where he completed his vicious education 
and confirmed all his bad habits. He has since ab- 
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sconded, and his wretched mother drags out q 
miserable existence, murmuring against heaven, 
and hating all her fellow creatures. And all he, 
vexations are embittered by the sight of Mrs. £m. 
mett’s happiness and prosperity. She finds, how. 
ever, a solitary comfort in saying—*It is not her 
fault that she did not marry that villainous Marshal). 
But who could have thought that he was such q 
heartless man !” 

Alas! Poor Seraphine! If thou hadst thought as 
much of ornamenting thy mind as thy person, or 
hadst studied thy Bible instead of the city fashions, 
thou mightest have been a happy wife, and a joy{u| 
mother. A woman may bea splendid belle without 
religion, and men will worship her loveliness, Byt 
without religion she can neither endure the trials, 
perform the duties, or claim the pure affections 
that are at once the glory and the felicity of the 
wife and mother. It is religion which gives strength 
to her spirit, a smile to her face, and a sceptre to 
her hand, binding the hearts of her husband and 
children like rich gems to her bosom. 





Written for the 


THE 


* * * * Death had been there. 

On a lowly couch lay a beauteous maid, who had 
died at an age when life is most dear, and the world’s 
illusions brightest. By her side knelt a middle-aged 
female—ber mother. Her long black hair lay loose- 
ly about her neck and shoulders; her tearless eyes 
were upraised to heaven, but no sounds issued from 
her tightly closed lips. Her hands were rigidly 
clasped, and the extreme paleness of her features 
reminded one of a beautiful statue. 

A death-like stillness reigned throughout that 
chamber of death; suddenly it was broken by the 
solemn strains of the pealing organ, and the mourn- 
ful chaunt of the choristers of a neighboring church, 
as they recited the evening service. At the sounds 
the blood rushed to the mother’s countenance, and 
her aspect lost its rigidity. 

*© Oh, she loved to hear—she loved to hear those 
sweet strains!” she exclaimed, rising from her 
kneeling posture,—*’twas her only comfort to 
mingle her own low, sweet voice with those of the 
singers, as they sung the praises of their Redeemer! 
My child! my child! hast thou gone !—has death 
indeed robbed me of thee, too !”” 

‘Tears fell upon the marble features of the now 
unconscious daughter, which the mother, on see- 
ing, hastily brushed off; and stooping down, she 
pressed those cold lips to her own. How applicable 
to her situation was the following prayer, then of- 
fered up by the pastor of the neighboring church. 

“Receive, O gracious God, the fast fleeting spirit. 
Lighten with thy grace, the departing soul; and 
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DEATH. 


may the valley and the shadow of death lose its 
terrors. Manifest thy goodness, O Jesus! by di- 
recting the mind, in this hour of trial, to rely upon 
thee—to trust to thy mercy and thy willingness to 
forgive. Purify the heart from its impurities, that 
it may ascend to thy presence cleansed, and become 
an angel in thy holy kingdom. 

“Grant, O indulgent Parent, comfort to the sur- 
vivors, that they may better bear thy all-wise dis- 
pensation. Open their eyes, O father of mercies, 
that they may glorify thee ;—that they may humbly 
submit to thy will. Teach them not to repine that 
thou has snatched one dear to them, from the world, 
its vices and its follies.” 

The mother was subdued; she knelt, and raising 
her eyes to heaven, murmured, * Thy will, O God, 
be done.” 

The burial of the young girl was to take place 
the next day. A neat plain coffin was formed, to 
enclose those loved remains; on the lid of it, on a 
small silver plate, was inscribed the name and age 
of the deceased. She was interred in the yard of 
the church close by her home. The grave was 
dug at the foot of a weeping willow, whose branches 
sometimes touched the water of a small stream, 
on whose banks it grew, and the wind wafting them 
to and fro, the drops fell upon the grave, as though 
they were shedding tears of sorrow for her whose 
remains reposed beneata them. 


* * * * 4 * 
Three years have passed away, and we again 
convey the reader to the side of the humble grave. 





















CHILD’S MORNING 


A plain white marble head-stone marks the spot. 
The simple inscription of 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
ALICE 
MY ONLY DAUGHTER, AGED 20. 
is all that is engraved upon it. 

The gates stood open; a stranger entered, and 
attentively surveyed the various stones that com- 
memorate the resting-place of those who have paid 
the debt of nature, and whose remains repose there. 
The humble grave attracted his eye, and he swiftly 
approached it; he knelt, his eyes stared wildly, and 
big drops of sweat rolled from his forehead. « It 
is!—it is Alice, my sister!” he murmured, and 
sank senseless upon the earth. In this state the 
young man was found by an old woman, who, by 
the assistance of some Jaborers had him carried to 
her cottage. It was a long while ere the young 
man, Whose name was Charles , revived; he 
opened his eyes and fixed them on the old woman, 
exclaiming in a frantic voice—* Mrs. Airle!—Mrs. 
Airle, is it you! Tel] me—oh! tell me! doI not 





dream !”” 
“Oh! is it possible! Am I right in calling you 
Charles ——?” replied Mrs. Airle, clasping her 


hands. 
“You are right, Jane. My mother !—oh! tell 
meofmy mother! Alas! alas my poor sister! 
Mrs. Airle did not reply ; she stood almost bereft 
of reason by the astounding discovery of her young 
charge, who had been absent so many years,and the 
alarming news which it would be her lot to tell him. 


PAPARAPRAL AL OA ARAL 
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Charles watched her; he saw that something lay 
upon her mind, and he rose from the bed, and fix- 
ing his eyes on her, said— “ Jane, you cannot de- 
ceive me; speak quickly, tell me—tel]l me all,” he 
cried, catching hold of her arm. 

* Alas, sir! I know but Jittle: when I arrived 
here your sister was buried, and your mother was 
gone, no one knew whither.” 

“QO dreadful! I have killed thee, my mother! 
and my poor, poor sister Alice!’ shrieked the 
young man, as he fell almost senseless upon the 
pillow. “ Draw nearer, Jane,” he continued, in a 
calmer voice, “Iam dying. You belold before 
you the murderer of his mother and sister, by ne- 
glect and absence, I feel it here,” he cried, placing 
his hand on his temple. His ravings were terrible ; 
al] the dark deeds of his ill-spent life he poured 
forth in a frantic voice, that almost froze the blood 
in the veins of those who watched hin. 

At the end of six days the crisis was past— 





Charles was dying. How unlike his death 
bed to that of his sister. No fond mother consoled 
by her presence the departing spirit. No gentle 
hand wiped the cold sweat trom his forehead, or 
smoothed his dying pillow. All who surrounded 
him were stranger’s except old Mrs. Airle. The 
dying man’s life had chosen his bed of death. 

Oh, the difference between the death of the vir- 
tuous, and the vicious. 

One falls asleep, 

Calm in the arms of Him who gave his life a ransom for their 
The Ey by conscience, writhes and raves, 
Till death his sufferings end. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


CHILD’S MORNING HYMN, 


BY JAMES LUMBARD. 
Father, morning dawneth now, 
Sending up its radiant glow ; 
Darkness melteth fast away 
In the golden light of day; 
All things have a glorious voice, 
And in gladsomeness rejoice. 
Hark! the birds—a happy throng— 
Pour the thrilling tide of song; " 
They are buoyant, glad and free, 
Neath their leafy canopy, 
As they warble forth their lays 
Eloquent with love and praise. 


From each flower there goeth up, 
From its tiny incense cup— 

Each a hallowed vestal shrine 
Where nature offers gifts divine— 
Fragrance, an oblation meet 

From a group so bright and sweet! 


Father, like the feathered train. 
May my voice thy love proclaim; 
Like the fragrance of the flower, 
That ascendeth at this hour, 
From a spirit glad and free, 
May my tribute worthy be! 

Utica, NW. Y. 


CHILD’S EVENING PRAYER. 
BY JAMES LUMBARD. 

Father, dwelling far above, 
Deign to hear this prayer of love; 
May it come deep from the beart ;— 
Holy love and peace impart, 
Raise my thoughts above the earth, 
Giving them a higher birth. 
Father, night is stealing o'er, 
And its shades around me lower ; 
May I dwell, whileslumbering, 
*Neath the shadow of thy wing; 
Thou who art forever nigh, 
Guard me with thy watchful eye! 


Father, when the smiling morn 
To earth cometh to adorn, 
Shield me then from every harm, 
Fear unholy, rude alarm,— 
Then I'll walk for aye within 
Virtue’s path, unstained by sin! 
Father, may my stream of life 
Ne’er embittered be by strife, 
But forever let it glide 
Sparkling on in beauteous pride: 
Father, may I ever be 
True to virtue, heaven and Thee! 
Utica, N. Y. 
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ANCIENT CITIES IN CENTRAL 


AMERICA. 


Almost every one has heard or read of the books 
of Mr. Stevens and Mr. Norman, detailing their 
and the wonderful discoveries made by them 
Mr. Norman, it appears, 


travels, , 
in Central America. 
left New Orleans on a journey in quest of health. 
Having arrived at Sical, a town in Mexico, he 
learned that by travelling some distance into the 
interior, he would find some extensive and singular 
ruins. He accordingly set out for them on horse- 
back, with a single Indian with him for his guide, 
and after many days travel through a beautiful but 
uncultivated country, his desires were amply grati- 
fied. 
quently informed, who had ever penetrated so fa 
into the country. Among others, the magnificent 
ruins of Cut-Caen attracted his especial attention, 
where he discovered a vast temple, of which we 
here present to the readers of the Garland a beau- 
tifully engraved view, taken on the spot. 

By the description which follows, written by Mr. 
Norman himself, it will be seen that the view is 
one of the most interesting objects discovered—the 


He was the first white man, as he was subse- 


temple, (in ruins, of course,) covering an area equal 
to one of our entire squares, (several acres.) From 
many circumstances Mr. Norman is of opinion that 
Cut-Cuen was the Indian Mecca, and that this vast 
temple, was the Kaaba, or house of God, of not only 
the neighboring population, but for all the surround- 
ing nations. 

On visiting the wonderful ruins of Chi-Chen, the 
traveller feels the utter insignificance of his nature, 
and as he contemplates these vast monuments of 
man’s power, once peopled by millions, he is lost in 
ainazement. 

We stand in the centre of a once magnificent 
city, and within the very threshold of mystery. 
From the summit of one of its sublime structures, 
aloof from the surrounding world, we look down 
upon an inmense wild of desolation, that formerly 
resounded with the notes of joy and sorrow, and was 
Where 
are they now? All gone !—and but a doubtful ves- 
lige remains to tell their origin or their fate. Rank 
vegetation and creeping reptiles alone occupy their 
piaces, 


filled with a busy mass of human beings. 


Zan it be that a whole people may be blot- 
ted out of existence, and no mark left to tell their 
history? The thought is too revolting to any phil- 
anthropic feeling. These stones have tongues, and 


will discourse most eloquently ; and, in despite of 


the cruelties of conquest, or the cunning of priest- 
crafi, the symbolic language strewn about this vast 
plain will some day tell their history if it cannot re- 
cord their fate. 

The ruins of Chi-Chen are situated upon a plain 
many miles in circumference, nearly in the centre 
of the province, about a hundred miles from the sea, 


Those 
which are now in the most perfect state of preser- 


and away from all water communication. 


vation, are remarkable for their immense size and 
peculiarity of construction. They comprise temples, 
castles, and pyramids, and measure around their 
sides from two hundred to a thousand feet. Their 
altitudes are from twenty to one hundred and twen- 
ty feet; a succession of terraces, constructed of 
small pieces of stone, imbedded in mortar, held to- 
gether by a finished wall of large hewn-stone, sym- 
metrically proportioned, and skilfully laid in the 
same material, which is as hard and apparently as 
durable as the stone itself. The sides of these walls 
invariably face the cardinal points, and the princi- 
pal part is always to the east, 
fined to a double range, those of the rear receiving 
The floors 
are covered with hard composition, and show marks 


‘The rooms are con- 
no other tight than by the door-ways. 


of wear. In some instances there are compartments 
filled with hieroglyphies, figures and sculptured 
work in bas-relief, over a diamond lattice or ground- 
work, interspersed with chaste and unique borders 
of the most skilful and elaborate workmanship. 
The door-ways are nearly a square of about seven 
feet, somewhat resembling the Egyptian style in 
their proportions. The sides consist of large pieces 
of hewn stone. In some instances the lintels are 
composed of the same, with hieroglyphies and lines 
carved upon them. Stone rings and holes at the 
sides of the door-ways render it evident that doors 


once swung upon them. and 


Columns, capitals 
plinths, with many other evidences of large and 
splendid edifices, are found scattered over the im- 
mense plain. 

Speculation upon the origin of these ruins I leave 
to others. The subject is one that should excite the 
deepest interest in the minds of Americans. It is 
as yet wrapped in profound mystery, which it will 
doubtless require many years of laborious research 
to unfold. 

Our earliest visit was to the great ruins of the 
Temple. At first, the immensity of these piles, 
which the remains present to the beholder, renders 
it difficult for him to embrace them in his mind, 
and to comprehend them, so 
conception of the extent and 


as to have a proper 
grandeur of things 
around him. 

The remains consist of four distinct walls. We 
entered between them at the western angle, which 
we supposed to be the main ertrance ; the opposite 
end being (as we judged from the broken walls, 
ceilings, and pillars still remaining.) the altar or 
shrine. The distance between these two extremes 
is four hundred and fifty feet. These walls stand 
upon an artificial elevation of about sixteen feet. 

Of the entrance, or western end, about one half 
remains; the interior showing broken rooms the ceil- 
ings being yet perceptible. The exterior is com- 
posed of large stones; beautifully hewn and laid in 
fillet and moulding work, The opposite, or altar 











end, consists of similar walls, but has two sculptured 
pillars, much defaced by the falling ruins, six feet 
only remaining above them. These pillars measure 
about two feet in diameter ; the walls are surrounded 
with masses of the stone work, fallen parts of itself, 
such assculptured and hewn stone, broken columns, 
ornaments, &c.; the whole covered with a rank and 
luxuriant vegetation, consisting of trees, vines, and 
strong grass, through which we were compelled to 
cut our way. 

In the rear of the pillars just mentioned as stand- 
ing, are the remains of a room, the back ceiling only 
existing, sufficient, however, to slow that it was of 
fine workmanship, and was probably one of the most 
important rooms of this vast edifice. ‘The southern or 
right hand wall as you enter, is in the best state of 
preservation, the highest part of which yet standing 
is about fifty feet, where the remains of rooms are 
still to be seen. The other parts on either side are 
about twenty-six feet high, and two hundred and 
fifty feet long, sixteen feet thick, and about one hun- 
dred and fitty feetapart. The interior or inner sur- 
face of these walls are quite perfect, finely finished 
with smooth stone of uniform size, and most skilfully 
laid in mortar. About the centre of these walls, on 
both sides, near the top, are placed stone rings, 
carved from a Jarge stone, and inserted in the wall 
by a long, angular shaft, and projecting from it (the 
wall) about four feet, the sides of which are beauti- 
fully carved. ‘They bear no evidences of wear. 

The extreme ends of these side-walls are equi- 
distant apart trom those of the shrine and entrance. 
The space intervening is filled up with stones and 
rubbish of walls, showing a connection in the form 
ofa curve. In the space (or area) formed by these 
walls are piles of stones, evidently being a part of 
them, but not enough, however, to carry out the 
supposition that this vast temple had ever been cov- 
ered over. At the outer base of the southern wall 
are the remains of a room, one side of which, with 
the angular ceiling, is quite perfect, measuring four- 
teen feet long, and six feet wide. The parts remain- 
ing are finished with sculptured blocks of smooth 
hewn stone of about one foot square, representing 
Indian figures with feathered head dresses, armed 
with bows and arrows—their noses ornamented with 
rings—carrying in one hand a bow and arrow, in the 
other a musical instru nent similar to that which is 
now used by the present Indians of the country. 
These figures are interspersed with animals resem- 
bling the crocodile. Near this room we found a 
square pillar, five feet of which only remains above 
the ruins; it was carved upon all sides with Indian 
figures as large as life, apparently in their war atti- 
tudes; broken parts of the same description were 
scattered about in the vicinity. 

From this room or base we passed around and as- 
cended over vast piles of the crumbling ruins, pulling 
ourselves up by the branches of trees with which 
they are covered, to the top of the wall, where we 
found a door-way filled up with broken stones and 
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rubbish, which we removed, and after much labour 
entered into a room measuring eight by twenty-tijur 
feet, the ceiling of which was of the acute ano), 

form and perfected by layers of flat stone, Tro 
walls were finely finished with square blocks ¢; 
stone, which had been elaborately ornamented, . 
the heads of Indians, with shields and lances, pajn:. 
ed upon them, could be distinguished. 

The square pillars of the doorway are caryed 
showing Indians, flowers, borders, and spear-heads, 
which appear to have been colored. The |inte| 
which supports the top is of the Zuporte, beautitiy|!y 
carved, and in good preservation. One of thie {p. 
dian head dresses was composed of a cap and tly. 
ers. 

Immediately in front of the doorway is a portion 
of a column to which neither cap nor base was at. 
tached. It measured about three feet in diameter— 
the whole surface sculptured, but it was so obliter. 
ated by time that the lines could not be traced. Fwy 
feet of its length only could be discovered. It was 
evidently deeply imbedded in the ruins, Numerous 
blocks of square hewn stone, and others carved in 
beautiful and various styles, were lying in confusion 
near the column. Of the exterior of these walls,a 
sufficient portion still exists to show the fine and 
elaborate workmanship of the cornices and entab. 
latures, though much broken and defaced. They 
are composed of immense blocks of stone, laid with 
the greatest regularity and precision, the facades of 
which are interspersed with flowers, borders and 
animals. 














From this portion of the ruins we cut our way 
through a dense mass of trees and vegetation, to the 
eastern extremity ofthe wall—the top of which was 
much broken. We descended and made our Way 
along the outside base of the wall to the rear of the 
shrine; immense blocks of hewn and carved stone 
were discovered in our course, as we cut our way 
through the thick growth of trees and bushes,— 
some of which were no doubt the abutments of the 
altar walls, as similar blocks were in their places 
near to it. 
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We returned by the outside of the northern 
wall. The whole distance was filled up with heaps 
of ruins, overgrown with trees and vines, through 
which we cleared our way with our Indian knives, 
making our progress extremely slow and arduous. 

The remarks of Dennon on the sublime * Tem- 
ple of Dendera,” in Egypt, are applicable to these 
ruins. “I wish,” says he, “that I could here trans- 
fuse into the soul of my reader the sensation which 
Jexperienced. I was too much lost in astonishment 
to be capable of good judgment; all that I had hith- 
erto seen served to fire my admiration. * * * 
How many periods present themselves to my im- 
agination at the sight of such an edifice! How 
many ages of creative ingenuity were required to 
bring a nation to such a degree of perfection and 
sublimity in the arts! And how many more of 
oblivion to cause these mighty productions to be 
forgotten, and to bring back the human race to the 
state of nature, in which I found them on this 
spot! Never was there a place which concen- 
trated in a narrower compass the well marked 
memorial of a progressive lapse of ages. What 
unceasing power, what riches, what abundance, 
what superfluity of means must a government 
possess which could create such an edifice, and 
find within itself artists capable of conceiving and 
executing the design of decorating and enriching it 
with every thing that speaks to the eye and the 
understanding !” 

So were we confused by the multiplicity of ob- 
jects, astonished by their novelty, and tormented 
with the fear of not being able to comprehend them. 
Was it devotion or vassalage that raised this vast 
structure ? 

Mr. Norman further observes that the country is 
situated between Guatemala, Yucatan, and Chia- 
pas, and has never yet been subdued. ‘This section 
is surrounded by mountains, and is said to be inac- 
cessible, except by one way, and that not generally 
known. No one yet, who has had the boldness to 
follow the inhabitants to their wild retreat, has ever 
returned to render an account of their journey. 
The inhabitants are represented as speaking the 
Maya, and Tchole languages, and many of them as 
conversing well in Spanish. From the latter cir- 
cumstance, they are enabled to visit the nearest 
cities, sell their tobacco, the principal article they 
cultivate, and afterwards to return to their retreats. 
They are constituted of the Lacandrones, and other 
savage tribes ; are expert warriors, remarkably ath- 
letic, and very cruel. They are worshippers of 


idols, and their religious ceremonies are said to 
have undergone little or no change. 

“Palenvuo is in the neighborhood of this settle- 
ment; and Waldeck, who says he has conversed 
with some of these people, understood that they had 
white persons among them—but whether they stay 
voluntarily, or are detained as prisoners, he has not 
mentioned. The same nation is spoken of by Mr. 
Stephens. Their number is estimated at thirty 
thousand; their secluded mode of life makes it 
almost impossible to arrive at any thing like correct 
impressions respecting them. ‘The Indians of Yu- 
catan, and their neighboring provinces, have been 
seen in conversation with persons from this district 
they, however, appear to know as little of the peo- 
ple of whom I speak, as others. Could a friendly 
intercourse, by any possibility, be established with 
this surprising country, there is scarcely a doubt 
that a complete knowledge of the former inhabit- 
ants of the immense ruins scattered throughout the 
provinces would be revealed. That their temples 
and records remain in safety, and are capable of 
speaking to posterity, there can scarcely be a 
question. 

I doubt if the above be a true estimate of their 
nutnbers, since they have been enabled to sustain 
themselves for ages, (no one knows how long,) 
ayvainst enemies and intestine wars and dissolution. 
It would be more reasonable to suppose that they 
are the outcast Pelasgi of some invading nation, 
and the remnants of a power that once defended 
those wasted towns that now lie a huge mass of 
scattered ruins. The gathered fragments of Pa- 
Jenque, and other conquered places of equal impor- 
tance, may have concentrated their broken strength 
within the boundaries of these hills, and under the 
strong impulse of desperation, they may have pre- 
served their nationality in defiance of all the force 
that surrounds them. It may well excite universal 
astonishment, when the fact becomes known that 
there actually exists within a territory of five hun- 
dred miles, a distinct people, that have governed 
themselves for ages, and that they continue to do so 
without assistance or protection. It would be a 
lesson to mankind to ascertain how they have man- 
aged their self-governing principles, and how they 
have preserved their national individuality. Three 
centuries have transpired since the conquest; ond 
if neither Yankee nor Irishman have found his way 
among these Lacandrones before this, it deserves 
the careful consideration both of the physiologist 
and the statesman. 





~~ 


THE CHILD A 


[s there a picture on earth more beautiful than a 
young child asleep with a doll in its arms? Behold 
the two miniatures of hnmanity—cheek to cheek, 
The arm of one around the little neck of the other, 
There, see the first, and smallest, and most tender 
germ of maternal tenderness—the rose leaves yet 


ND ITS DOLL. 


in the bud—the wings and brilliance of the butter- 
fly shining through the chrysalis! 

Tell us, then, are art and nature ever seen in so 
beautiful a juxtaposition as presented by the doll, 
and the baby that yearns with an affection, uncon- 
sciously as yet, developing itself? 
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THE HUSBAND’S COMPLAINT.—THE EXCULPATION, ETC. 















THE HUSBAND’S COMPLAINT. 


I hate the name of German wool, in all its colors bright— 
Of chairs and stoolsin fancy work, I bate the very sight: 
The shawls and slippers that I've seen, the ottomans and bags, 
Rather than wear a stitch on me, I'd walk the streets in rags. 


I've heard of wives too musical, too talkative, too quiet— 
Of scolding and of gamning wives, and those too fond of riot ; 
But yet of all the errors known, which to the women fall, 
Forever doing fancy work,I think, exceeds thei all. 

The other day, when I came home, no dinner got for ne — 
asked my wife the reason—she answered, ‘“ one, two, three :” 
I told her | was hungry, and stamped upon the floor— 

She never even looked at me, but murmur'd, * one green more.”’ 


Of course, she made me angry—she did not care for that, 

But chattered while I talked to her, “one white & then a black,” 
Seven greens and then a purple, (just hold your tongue my dear, 
You really do annoy me so, I've made a wrong stitch here.”’) 


And, as for conversation, with her eternal frame, 

I speak to her of fifty things—she answers just the same: 

“Yes, yes, my love—five reds, a black—I quite agree with you; 

I've done this wrong—seven, eight, nine, ten—an orange then 
a blue.” 

Ifany lady comes to tea, her dag is first surveyed, 

And if the pattern pleases her, a copy then is made ; 

She stares at all the gentlemen, and iff ask her why, 

Tis, “Oh, my dear, the pattern of his waistcoat caught my eye.” 

And if to walk I am inclined, (‘tis seldom I go out,) 

At every worsted shop she sees, oh, how she stands about ! 

And then ‘tis, * Oh, | must go in, the pattern is so rare — 

That group of flowers is just the thing I wanted for my chair!” 

Besides, the things she makes are all such touch-me-not affairs, 

I dare not even use a screen or stool; and as for chairs, 

*T was only yesterday [ put my youngest boy on one, 

And until then Idid not know my wife had such a tongue. 

Alas, for my poor little ones! they dare not move or speak— 

Tis, ‘ Tom be still— put down that bag; why, Hannah, where’s 
your feet ? 

Maria standing on that stool! It was not made for use— 

Be silent all !—three greens, one red, a blue, and then a space.” 

Oh, the misery of a working wife, with fancy work run wild, 

And hands that never do aught else for husband or for child! 

Our clothes are rent and minus strings; my house is in disorder— 

And all because my lady-wife has taken to embroider. 

I'l! put my children out to school—I'll go across the sea— 

My wife 's so full of fancy work, I’m sure she wont miss me: 

E’en while I write, she still keeps on her one, two, three & four; 

I'm past all patience !--on my word, I'll not endure 1t more. 


IMMORTALITY 


‘Come here little one,” said a mother to a child 
three years of age, “I will read you some poetry.” 
A Berrerrty basked on a baby’s grave, 
Where a lily had chanced to grow ; 
Why art thou here with thy gaudy dye? 
When she of the bright and the sparkling eye 
Must sleep in the church-yard low. 

** Please to tell me all about it, mamma?” 

* Once there was a dear babe, and his body died, 
and his body was put in a coffin, and his body was 
laid in the grave, and the earth was covered over it. 
Then a pretty little butterfly came and sat upon a 
lily that was on the dear baby’s grave.” 

“Please read it again,” said the child, with a 
heaving bosom and a tearful eye. 

‘The mother complied. ‘ But it is only the body, 
litle Edward, that dies; your soul that you think 
with, will always keep on thinking.” 













THE EXCULPATION. 
Well, to be sure !—I never did!—why what a fuss you mak 
I'll just explain myself, my dear, a little fur your sake 
You seem to think this worsted work is all the ladies do— 
A very great mistake of yours, so I'll enlighten you. 


I needn't count, for luckily, P'm “ filling in” just now 
So listen, dear, and drive away those furrows from your brow 
When you are in your study, dear, as still as any mouse 
You cannot think the lots of things I do about the hous: 
This morning, after breakfast, [ heard the children spel] 
And I'm teaching little Mary to gather and to fell: 

I paid my washing bills, and then [ went to see 

What remnants for our dinner, in the larder there might | 


t 


I've finished Jemmy’s pinafore, and fed the green canary 
I've hemmed a duster, and U've made a bonnet-cap for Mary 
I've taken in your collar, for you said it was too fall, 
And after that, I will confess, I sorted out my wool. 


I've practised that new conceit that you thought so very 4; 

I've written all the notes to ask our friends to come and diy: 

I've filled my vases with fresh flowers, I've scolded at yyy 
maids, 

And after that, [ will confess, I sorted out my shades. 


I've read that paper, setting forth “ that sweet confiding trust 
Husbands should cherish for their wives,” and i think it very 
just; , 
I have settled all my weekly bills, and balanced my account 
With a little lot of German wool to balance the amount 


Ah, now, at last, my rhetoric convinces you, I know— 

That pleasant smile, and “Yes, my love,” it does become you so 

Beside, to tell the truth, love, all the worsted work I do, 

My bags, my cushions, and my mats, are in compliment t 
you. 


I made a set of night-shirts, and didn’t you declare 

That the rending of the calico was more than you could bear? 

I knit some lambs’ wool stockings, and you made so great a 
rout, 

And asked how soon my ladyship was going to have the gout 


So now, my dear, entirely, to please you, 1 declare 

I've worked this splendid arabesque upon my vesper chair 
Two hearth-rugs, and an ottoman, seven chairs, and after that 
I hope to do some groups of flowers upon a carriage-mat. 


Enough of banter—yet believe one word before we part, 
The rest, perchance, was fiction, but this is from the heart 
The loving wife right cheerfully obeys her husband still 
And even lays aside her frame if it be his lordly will. 






OF THE SOUL. 





“* Where is my soul ?” 
“ You can’t see it, little boy, but you can think 
with it.” 

“ Well, where is it? do put your finger upon it.” 

* ] don’t know as I can, but you can think with 
it; and it will always keep on thinking—that baby’s 
soul did not die as its body did, it kept on thinking, 
—and is now with God in Heaven.” 

“ Are La little baby ?” 

“ No, my dear, we do not call you a baby, you 
are a little boy.” 

“T am getting to be a great boy, can I have some 
pantaloons ?” 

‘** You may go now,” said the mother, perceiving 
that his mind was fatigued, “and make me a tall 
house with your little bricks. I like these pretty 
brick houses.” 
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“Sir, if you please, boss would like you to pay 
this little bill to-day,” said for the tenth time a 
halfgrown boy in a dirty jacket to a lawyer in his 
office. 

The attorney at length turned round and stared 
the boy full in the face, as if he had been some 
newly discovered specimen of zoology, gave a long 
whistle, thrust his inky fingers first into one pocket 
and then into the other of his black cloth vest, and 
then gave another long whistle and completed his 
stare at the boy’s face. 

“Ho, ha, hum! that bill, eh?” and the legal 
young gentleman extended the tips of his fingers 
towards the well-worn bit of paper, and daintily 
opening it, looked at its contents. 

“Hlum! for capping and heel-tapping, six shil- 
lings—for foxing, ten and sixpence, and other sun- 
dries, eh! So your master wants me to settle this 
bill, eh 7” repeated the man of briefs. 

“Yes, sir. This is the nineteenth time I have 
come for it, and I intend to knock off at twenty and 
call it half a day.” 

«You're an impudent boy.” 

«|’s always impudent to lawyers, coz I can’t help 
it—its catchin !” 

“ Your eye teeth are cut, I see 
“That’s what boss sent me for instead o’ the 


? 


‘prentices as was gettin’ their teeth cut. I cut 
mine at nine months old with a hand-saw. Boss 


says if you don’t pay that bill he’ll sue you!” 

“Sue me! I'ma lawyer!” 

“It’s no matter for that! Lawyer or no lawyer, 
boss declares he’ll do it—so fork over!” 

“ Declares he’ll sue me?” 

“Astrue as there’s another lawyer in all Fil- 
delfy. 

“That would be bad!” 

“ Wouldn’t it!” 

“Silence, you vagabond. I suppose I must pay 
this,” muttered the attorney to himself. “It is not 
my plan to pay these small bills! What is a law- 
yer’s profession good for, if he can’t get clear pay- 
ing his own bills. He'll sue me! Tis just five 
dollars!’ It comes hard, and he don’t want the mo- 
ney! What is five dollars to him! His boy could 
have earned it in the time he has been sending 
him to me to dun for it. So your master will sue 
for it if I don’t pay ?” 

“He says he will do it, and charge you a new 
pair o’ shoes for me.” 

“Hark’ee. I can’t pay to-day; and so if your 
boss will sue, just be so kind as to ask him to em- 
ploy me as his attorney.” 

“ You yw 
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“Yes; I'll issue the writ, have it served, and 
then you see J shall put the costs into my own 
pocket, instead of seeing them go into another law- 
yer’s. So you see if I have to pay the bill I'll make 
the costs. Capital idea !” 

The boy scratched his head awhile, as if striving 
to comprehend this “ capital idea,” and then shook 
it doubtingly. “I don’t know about this; it looks 
tricky. I'll ask boss, though, if as how you say you 
won't pay it no how without being sued.” 

“I'd rather be sued if he'll employ me, boy.” 

“ But who’s to pay them costs—the boss !” 

The lawyer looked all at once very serious, and 
then gave another of those long whistles peculiar to 
him. 

“ Well, Lama sensible man, truly! My anx- 
iety to get the costs of suit blinded me to the fact 
that they were to come out of one of my own pock- 
ets before they could be safely put into the other 
pocket! Ah, well, my boy, I suppose I must pay. 
Here is a five dollar bill. Is it receipted—it is so 
dirty and greasy I can’t see.” 

“Tt was nice and clean three months ago when 
boss gin’ it tome, and the writin’ shined like Knapp’s 
Blackin’—it’s torn so of a dunnin’ so much.” 

“Well, here’s your money,” said the man of law, 
taking a solitary five dollar note from his watch- 
fob; “ now tell your master, Mr. Last, that if he 
has any other accounts he wants sued I’|! attend to 
"em with the greatest pleasure.” 

“Thank ‘ee, sir,” answered the boy, pocketing 
his five, * but you is the only reg’lar dunnin’ cus- 
tomer boss has, and now you've paid up, he han’t 
none but cash folks. Good day to you.” 

“ Now there goes a five dollar note that will do 
that fellow Last no good. Iam in want of it, but 
he is not. [tis a five thrown away. It wouldn't 
have left my pocket but that I was sure his patience 
was worn out, and costs would come of it. I like 
to take costs, but I don’t think that a lawyer hasany 
thing to do with paying them.” 

As Peter Chancery, Esq., did not believe in his 
own mind that paying his debt to Mr. Last was to 
be of any benefit to him, and was of opinion that it 
was “money thrown away,” let us follow the fate 
of this five dollar bill through the day. 

“He has paid,” said the boy, placing the five 
dollar bill in his master’s hand. 

“ Well, I’m glad of it,” answered Mr. Last, sur- 
veying the bank note through his glasses, ‘and itsa 
current bill, too. Now run with it and pay Mr. 

Furnace the five dollars I borrowed from him yes- 
terday, and said I would return to-morrow. But 
I'l] pay it now.” 















































“Ah, my lad, come just in time,” said Furnace, 
as the boy delivered his errand and the note. “I 
was just wondering where I could get five dollars 
to pay a bill which is due to-day. Here, John,” 
he called to one of his apprentices, ‘put on your 
hat and take this money to Captain O’Brien, and 
tell him I came within one of disappointing him, 
when some money came in [ didn’t expect.” 

Captain O’Brien was on board of his schooner at 
the next wharf, and with him was a seaman with 
his hat in his hand, looking very gloomy as he spoke 
with him. 

“1’m sorry, my man, I can’t pay you—but I have 
just raised and scraped the last dollar I can get 
above water to pay my insurance money to-day,and 
have not a copper lefi in my pocket to jingle, but 
keys and old nails.” 

“But I am very much in need, sir; my wife is 
ailing, and my family are in want of a good many 
things just now, and I got several articles at the 
store expecting to get money of you to take ’em up 
as I went along home. We han’t in the house 
no flour, nor tea, nor —-” 

“ Well, my lad, [’m sorry. You must come to- 
morrow. I can’t help you unless I sell my coat off 
my back, or pawn the schooner’s kedge. No body 
pays me.” 

The sailor who had come to get an advance of 
wages turned away sorrowful, when the apprentice 
boy came up and said, in his hearing, 

‘* Here, sir, is five dollars Mr. Furnace owes you. 
He says, when he told you he couldn’t pay your 
bill to-day, he didn’t expect some money that came 
in after you left his shop.” 

“ Ah, that’s my fine boy! Here Jack, take this 
five dollar bill and come Saturday and get the ba- 
lance of your wages.” 

The seaman, with a joyful bound, took the bill, 
and touching his hat, sprung with a light heart on 
shore and hastened to the store where he had 
already selected the comforts and necessities his 
family stood so much in need of. 

As he entered, a poor woman was trying to pre- 
vail upon the store-keeper to settle a demand for 
making his shirts. 

“You had best take it out of the store, Mrs. 
Conway,” he said to her, “really { have not taken 
half the amount of your bill to-day, and don’t ex- 
pect to. I have to charge every thing, and no 
money comes in.” 

“[ can’t do without it,” answered the woman, 
earnestly ; “ my daughter is very ill, and in want 
of every comfort; | am out of fire- wood, and indeed 
I want many things which J have depended on this 
money to get. I worked night and day to get your 
shirts done.” 

“I’m very sorry, Mrs. Conway,” said the store- 
keeper, looking into his money drawer; “I have 

not five shillings here, and your bill is five dollars 
and ninepence.” 
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The poor woman thought of her invalid child ang 
rung her hands. 

“A sailor was here awhile ago and selected {,) 
five dollars worth of articles here on the counte; 
and went away to get his wages to pay for them. 
but I question if he comes back. If he does ang 
pays me for them, you shall have your money 
madam.” ’ 

At this instant Jack made his appearance in tho 
door. 

“Well, ship-mate,” he cried, in a tone much 
more elevated than when he was discovered speak. 
ing with the captain; “ well, my hearty, hand over 
my freight. I’ve got the document, so give ys 
possession !” and displaying his five dollar note, he 
laid hold of his purchases. 

The storekeeper, examining and seeing that the 
note was a good one, bade him take them with him, 
and then sighing as he took another and Jast Jook 
at the bill, he handed it to the poor widow, who, 
with a joyful smile, received it from him and has- 
tened from the store. 

In a low and very humble tenement near the 
water, was a family of poor children, whose appear. 
ance exhibited the utmost destitution. On a cot-bed 
near lay a poor woman, ill and emaciated, The 
door opened, and a man in coarse patched garments 
enterec with a wood-saw and cross, and laid them 
down by the door side and approached the bed. 

“ Are you any better, dear!’ he asked in a rough 
voice, but in the kindest tones. ; 

** No—have you found work? If you could get 
me a little nourishing food, I could regain my 
strength.” 

The man gazed upon her pale face a moment, 
and again taking up his saw and cross, went out. 
He had not gone far before a woman met him, and 
said she wished him to follow her and saw some 
wood for her. His heart bounded with hope and 
gratitude, and he went after her to her dwelling, 
an abode little better than his own for its poverty, 
yet wearing anairof comfort. He sawed the wood, 
split and piled it, and received six shillings, with 
which he hastened to astore for necessities for his 
sick wife, and then hurried home to gladden her 
heart with the delicacies he had provided. Till 

now he had had no work for four days, and his 
family had been starving, and from this day his 
wife got better and was at length restored to her 
family and to health, from a state of weakness 
which another day’s continuance of would probably 
have proved fatal. 

These six shillings which did so much good, was 
paid her by the poor woman from the five dollars 
she had received from the storekeeper, and which 
the sailor had paid him. The poor woman’s daugh- 
ter also was revived, and ultimately restored to 
health; and was lately married toa young man who 
had been three years absent and returned ¢trve to 
his troth. But for the five dollars which had been 
so instrumental in her recovery, he might have 
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returned to be told that she whose memory had so 
long been the polar star of his heart, had perished. 

So much good did the five dollar bill do which 
Peter Chancery, Esq., so reluctantly paid to Mr. 
Last’s apprentice boy, though little credit is due to 
this legal gentleman for the results that followed. 
It is thus that Providence often makes bad men in- 
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struments of good to others. Let this little story 
lead those who think a * smal! bill’ can stand be- 
cause it isa small bill, remember how much good 
a five dollar bill has done in one single day—and 
that in paying one bill they may be paying a series 
of twenty bills and dispensing 
around them. 


good to hundreds 
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BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER II. 


As there was no basis of fixed principles in the 
mind of Marcus Gray, he had no governing motives 
of action acknowledged to be true. He was, there- 
fore, like a ship upon the ocean, with all sails set 
under a fresh breeze, the captain of which had nei- 
ther chart nor compass, and was not only indifferent 
in regard to their possession, but could not really 
see the use of such things. Life with him wasa 
great ocean; and, his bark upon it, he trusted to the 
winds of circumstances to bear him to some secure 
haven, and to his rudder of reason to keep himself 
from lee shores and breakers. 

Not long could such a man as he find his dearest 
delight in the society of one who, like himself, had 
no settled ends of life. Pleasure was the pursuit 
of each—present pleasure. And if this were not 
obtained, a feeling of disappointment and impatience 
must necessarily ensue. 

In the course of a few months, the fond endear- 
ments of Annette, lavished, perhaps, too freely upon 
her husband, began to fail in their power to interest 
him fully. He often felt the hours lingering wea- 


rily upon his hands, and much more frequently than 
at first made propositions for spending an evening 


out. The theatre, concerts, balls, lectures, and 
evening calls upon friends were resorted to, in order 
to fill up the hours more agreeably than moping at 
home. But these, to Annette, soon Jost their at- 
tractions. There was something in her disposition 
towhich the gentle quiet of home was far more 
congenial, than the gay excitement of fashionable 
assemblies. She had cultivated, too, a habit of 
reading, although the books of which she was most 
fond were not of the highest order, nor best calcu- 
lated to teach her home-duties, and the virtue of 
self-denial. Still, they offered food for the mind, 
even if it was not the most wholesome. Her hus- 
band, on the contrary, had no taste for reading— 
and little or no capacity for abstract thought. His 
mind was of that low order, that can perceive noth- 
ing above the sensual plane. Of that which he 
could taste, touch, see, and hear, he could predicate 
existence ; but into the elevated regions of pure 
thought he could not ascend. And what was worse, 
he conld not think upon any subject that was not 
connected in some way with himself. 


Had this not been the case, there would have 
been hope for the young and thoughtless couple; 
for, in turning themselves with some interest to 
books, during the leisure moments that their even- 
ings afforded, he would gradually have felt the 
power of just sentiments and perceived a beauty 
and desirableness in more elevated ends of life than 
he cherished—-for, it is scarcely possible for any 
one to read even the lighter works—except those 
directly vicious in their character—that are con- 
stantly issuing from the press, without finding some- 
thing good and true—something to linger in the 
mind as good seed, to germinate, spring up, and 
bear healthy fruits. But to have no taste for books, 
was, in his case, deplorable, because he had not the 
capacity for deducing correct rules of life from ob- 
servation. ‘The reason was, he was too much a 
lover of mere pleasure—too sensual and too sel- 
fish. 

One evening, about three months from the time 
of their marriage, Annette sat down to a new work 
of fiction, in which she had become deeply inter- 
ested, and her husband lighted a cigar and placed 
himself near a window to smoke. Thus, each had 
chosen a source of present pleasure in which ex- 
isted no reciprocity. In the course of half an hour, 
Gray found himself with nothing to do to while 
away the time, and his wife altogether lost in her 
book. So he concluded to walk out for the purpose 
of killing time. 

“T believe I'll take a little walk, Annette,” he 
said, rising up, stretching himself, and yawning 
lazily. 

“TI wouldn’t go out,” was Annette’s reply, who 
usually felt lonely when her husband was away, 
although when he was present she did not think 
about making his home so attractive to him that no 
other place would seem as desirable. 

“ And why not?” was his rather peevish reply. 
“ There you sit, poring over your love story, while 
I have nothing to do but go to sleep.” 

“ Let me read to you, then, dear!” 

“ No ;—I can’t bear your silly love tales.” 

«« Get some other book, then.” 

* No—I hate books !” 

“ Then [’ll put up my book for your sake.” 

“You needn’t doany such thing, Annette. Read - 
your novels if you want to, and to your heart’s con- 
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tent. I’m going to take a turn or two in the fresh 
air.” 

** Well, if you will I suppose you will,” Annette 
said, ina resigned tone, and mechanically turned 
to her book. In a few minutes she was well nigh 
unconscious of the existence of such a person as 
Marcus Gray. When, finally, she closed the first 
volume of the novel she was reading, she looked up 
to the clock, and noted with surprise that it was 
eleven. 

* Bless me! Where can he be?” she exclaimed 
in surprise. And then she sat and listened for some 
time for the sound of his footsteps on the pavement, 
or his hand upon the door. Finding that he did 
not come, she took up the second volume of the 
work over which she had been poring, and in its 
exciting pages, soon forgot time and circum- 
stances. 

As for Gray, when he left his house, he strolled 
away, almost aimless, now looking up at the starry 
sky, glowing in brilliancy and beauty, with an unin- 
telligent, and dull admiration; and then upon the 
bright gas lamps, the illuminated windows, the foot 
passengers, and the rattling carriages, with a con- 
fused sense of dissatisfaction with himself, and a 
vague yearning for some sources of pleasure unpos- 
sessed and undefined in his own thoughts. Thus 
he passed slowly along, taking, by a kind of attrac- 
tion of «ffinity, his way towards a certain fashion- 
able drinking house, where congregated many of 
his young acquaintances. He did not intend going 
there, and not until he found himself pausing before 
the entrance to the attractive establishment, was 
he conscious of his proximity to it. 

Instantly passing in, with an animated step, he 
soon found himself with a newspaper in his hand, 
at a table near which sat some three or four of his 
young friends, for whose society he had a particular 
liking. 

“Why, hallo, Gray! Is this you?” exclaimed 
one of the party, rising and grasping the hand of 
the young husband. 

“ Marcus Gray, as IT live! Why, how are you, 
old fellow? Welcome back again! We had pretty 
well given you over as Benedict the married man !” 
was the salutation of another. 

“Too sensible a fellow by half, to desert such 
good company as this, and mope away life tied to 
his wife’s apron string,” broke in a third. 

All this, instead of shocking or offending Gray, 
made him feel a little ashamed of himself for hav- 
ing acted in so ridiculous a manner as it was evi- 
dent to his weak mind that he had done, in relin- 
quishing former associates just because he had 
taken a wife, 

He blushed a little—was confused for a few mo- 
ments, and then was hale fellow well met with his 
old companions, and did not hesitate to join ina 
course jest at the expense of his young wife. 

The party soon retired to a private room, where 
Jiquors and cards were ordered, and away the hours 
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flew on the wings of pleasant excitement. But no 
one drank to excess, or staked any thing beyond 
the merest trifle, for the sake of giving interest t) 
the game, for they were friends, and would rather 
have given to each other ten dollars, than won two, 
It cannot however, be said that oysters, &c., wore 
not eaten to repletion. From the jest, and song 


g, and 


story, Gray was awakened to a consciousness of {)j 
passage of time by the ringing out of the State 
House Bell, which caused him to refer to his watet, 

“ Twelve o’clock, as I live!” was his surprized 
ejaculation, rising. So, good bye, gents! J must 
be off instanter, or I shall get my head combed wit} 
a three-legged stool.” 

“ Curtain lectures! Ha! ha!” Jaughed out one, 
good humoredly. 

“T reckon she’s through her novel by this time: 
so good bye, my hearties!” rejoined Gray, laugh. 
ing in turn, as he took up his hat, threw a dollar on 
the table as his part of the reckoning, and vanished 
through the door. 

He did not feel exactly easy in mind, as he hur. 
ried homeward ; and, indeed, chid himself pretty 
severely for having permitted himself so far to for- 
get what was due to his wife, as to linger away 
until midnight in the company of a parce! young 
men, not one of whom, perhaps, in like circum. 
stances, would have been guilty of so gross a neg- 
lect of a husband’s true obligations. For a moment 
he paused at his own door, and then quietly enter- 
ed. He found Annette with her book in her hand, 
nearly in the same posture that he had left ber. 
This gave his mind instant relief. 

“ You’ve been enjoying yourself, I see, an: | am 
glad of it,” he said, smilingly. ‘I had no idea that 
it was so late, or [should have been home long avo.” 

“ But where in the world have you been! and 
what has kept you so long, Marcus!’’ asked An- 
nette, half seriously. 

“ With some old friends, whom I met acciden- 
tally. 1 declare! the hours passed almost like 
minutes.” 

“So they did with me. I don’t know whena 
book has so interested me. But come, it is afier 
twelve o'clock.” 

Annette lighted the light, and they proceeded to 
their chamber, each well satisfied with the plea- 
sures the evening had afforded, and neither at al! 
disposed to question the legitimacy of the manner 
in which the other had passed the time. 

During the next day Annette finished her inte- 
resting story, and by the arrival of evening, was 
prepared to enjoy her husband’ssociety. But after 
tea, his desire was so strong to be with his old com- 
panions again, about whom he had thought all day 
with feelings of lively pleasure, that he sat only 
long enough to smoke a cigar before taking his hat 
and saying, as he moved towards the door— 

“I’m going out for awhile this evening, Annette.” 

“ Where?” asked his wife, in a disappointed 
tone, while her countenance fell. 
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«To meet a few friends. Good bye. I shan’t 
be gone a great while.” 

And so saying, Gray closed the door after him, 
and left his young wife with a half uttered request 
on her lips for him not to go out and leave her alone. 
He then proceeded direct to the Coffee House, at 
which he had spent the previous evening, where, in 
company with the friends he had before met there, 
he soon forgot the being he had left at home alone. 

Left entirely to herself, with nothing to occupy 
her thoughts, and under circumstances that made 
it too apparent that her husband had sought other 
society in preference to her’s, Mrs. Gray felt sad 
at first, and then gloomy and depressed in feeling, 
accompanied by an indistinct foreboding of future 
trouble. In this state of mind, she remembered, 
with pain, and even self-upbraidings, that he had 
gone out on the previous evening, evidently to pass 
awey a wearisome hour, while she sat absorbed in 
the selfish enjoyment of her book. 

“But then he won’t read himself; nor is he 
pleased if I read to him,” she said, half aloud, and 
with something of a complaining spirit. “If he 
had any taste for books, or any desire to improve 
himself, how happy we might be together. As 
it is, { don’t know how we are going to get 
along.” 

The latter sentence was uttered with pro- 
phetic bitterness. Then followed a long period of 
dreamy listlessness, the one thought in which state 
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was her husband, and the one desire, his return. 
But nine, ten, eleven o'clock came, and he was still 
absent. Even twelve saw her a lonely watcher for 
his return, and not without tears. 

It was nearly one o’clock when he at last came. 
He found his wife still sitting up for him. Before 
she had time to speak, he said in a reproving voice— 

“Why, Annette, what in the world are you sit- 
ting up for?” 

“T couldn’t go to bed until you came in,” An- 
nette replied, the tears coming to her eyes. 

“ Nonsense ! You ought to have been in bed long 
ago. I didn’t dream, of course, that you were wait- 
ing here all alone for me at this hour. The fact 
is,” he added, in a gentler tone, “1 had no idea that 
it was so late. But, come; let us goto bed. I'm 
sorry | have kept you up so long.” 

It was more than an hour after her husband's 
senses were locked in slumber, before Mrs. Gray 
found the blessed forgetfulness of sleep. The 
many thoughts that had passed through her mind 
during the long period in which she had waited for 
her husband, had excited her nervous system to 
such a degree as to prevent the gentle and quiet 
influences of nature from doing their accustomed 
office. At last, however, she too felt the magic 
touch of Somnus, and sank into forgetfulness. But 
her dreams were troubled by fearful images, that 
startled her into consciousness more than once before 
day-dawn. (To be continued. 





MEMORY. 


I tread the pleasant places where my childhood, 
Midst friends, and birds, and flowers, pass’d away ; 
Brambles have overgrown the golden wild-wood, 
All friends are gone, all blossoms in decay ; 
Yet [am not alone; within these bowers 
Reposes one of sad, yet gentle mien ; 
Round her pale brow twine amaranthine flowers, 
Her steadfast gaze is mournfully serene, 
She whispers of the hopes and joys departed, 
Whose ashes rest within the past’s veil’d urn, 
And of the early dead, the gentle-hearted, 
Who never more may, save in dreams, return ; 
Then waves her wand, and childhood'’s home appears 
Dim through the eventime of faded years. 


AN IDEAL. 


Fair as the angel of a poet's dream, 
Embodyment of the Incarnate Love, 
As glides a star through heaven in light serene, 
Thus does she through this world of sorrow move; 
And Peace, that snowy-white and stainless dove, 
Broods in the huly stillness of her breast ; 
And answered Prayers, descending from above, 
Like seraph glories, round her being rest. 
Soft as the gentle warblings of the blest 
Flows forth the utter’d language of her heart ; 
Like Spring's rich breath it gladdens the distress’d, 
And bids hope's blighted buds once more to start ; 
An imaged loveliness, in mercy given, 
To show how bright and pure our lov'd ones are in heav'’n! 


Utica, N_Y., 1843. 
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THE EVENING STAR. 


When shadows o'er the dewy landscape steal, 
And dreaming flowers their pencil'd leaflets close, 
And vesper hymns the deep-toned waters peal, 
Lulling earth’s weary children to repose, 
The Evening Star in mild effulgeuce glows. 
From ether’s azure halls her splendors shine, 
A veil of silvery light she gently throws 
Round the dim loveliness of eventimne. 
Thou cresset lamp, on heaven's high altar-shrine, 
Forever burning, yet at eve best seen, 
Glad thought thou wakest of a fairer clime, 
Pure as thy light, and as thy smile serene; 
Whose peerless glories, wond’rous and sublime, 
Vill meet us when we wake in death from life’s wild dream ! 


< 





THE MORNING STAR. 
Between the waning night and coming dawn, 
From the blue orient shines the Morning Star! 
Emblazon’'d on its silver sheen is drawn 
“ Hope,” and we see its brightness fiom afar, 
And know, that though dusk shadows veil the lawn, 
Yet soon their ebon folds will disappear, 
And o'er the happy earth the roseate morn, . 
Through the white mists that shroud the atmosphere, 
Will float in a wave of glory—goliden, clear, 
Kissing with odorous breath each dewy tear, 
From bud, from blossom, and from trembling spray ; 
All pleasant thoughts of gladness and of love, 
And of the beautiful who with us rove, 
Are quicken’d by thy beams, bright herald of the Day! 































CHAPTER III. 


To those who can bring humble life near them, 
it would be difficult to find within the whole range 
of ordinary calamity, a more pathetic picture, than 
that of these orphans, yielding an unconscious sym- 
pathy to each other. On the wide stage of exist- 
ence they had no friend to whom they could turn 
to look for protection; no relation that they knew 
of, whose heart might be stirred by the impulses of 
natural affection, or moved by a case of destitution 
unsurpassed in the mournful history of orphanhood. 
And yet, after Jane had left her little companion at 
home, both of them felt their hearts soothed by a 
complacent sense of relief that was new to them. 
Life, remote and limited as was that portion of it 
which they filled, had now something to rest upon; 
hope, humble as was her promise, still had one to 
give; and amusement, which is every thing to the 
young, imparted a cheerful spirit to remove the blight 
of early sorrow. And who will say that this ineet- 
ing between them, simple as it may appear, was a 
circumstance merely fortuitous? Let those who 
think so, examine their own lives closely, and they 
will find that minor incidents have uniformly led to 
those which may have affected its interests most 
deeply. It is beautiful to think that the providence 
of God is alike watchful of all, and that the humble 
and forsaken are as mucd the objects of his care as 
the exalted and mighty. For several days these 
children met, and separating themselves from the 
groups about them, conducted their amusements to- 
gether. Little Jane felt the total dependance of 
the boy upon her as a matter of gratification. Be- 
fore this she was nothing, but now she on a sudden 
became a being of importance to a fellow creature, 
who, in their sports, necessarily found her his su- 
perior. ‘Though ignorant of the sentiment we have 
expressed, she was accessible to the feeling that 
corresponds to it; for feeling in the young precedes 
philosophy, and after, acts with a more certain aim. 
Their position truly was a proof of the rashness 
with which we often pass judgment upon the events 
of life, and of the errors into which we fall when 
concluding that what bears the aspect of calamity, 
is really such. ‘These two beings were now happy, 
and that new happiness, be it observed, was made 
to spring from the affliction which had been laid 
upon them. 

It could not be supposed that creatures so young 
and dependent were free from the many severe and 


oppressive trials incident totheir situation. Living 


upon the hard-earned pittance of those who were 
themselves of the very pourest class, and incapable 
for the present of rendering any service adequate 
to the support and protection which they received, 
how could it be otherwise than that they were felt 
as a burthen, and treated as intruders, thrown by a 
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vexatious turn of fortune into two struggling fami. 
lies on whom they had no claim, and to whom their 
parents were almost utter strangers. Their bread, 
therefore, though scanty, was eaten in bitterness, 
and watered by their tears—nor let us tax With 
want of feeling or harshness the humble persons, 
who, from a sense of duty alone, prevented our or. 
phans from dying in the streets. The wealthy ang 
comfortable saw their misery and heard of their 
sufferings, but looked on with indifference, and lef 
them to the care of those whose hearts had be: n 
softened by poverty to a closer perception of human 
wretchedness. To feed, support, and afford them 
shelter at al], was an act of virtue which it would 
be difficult to find out of the lowly state of Jife in 
which they lived, and although it was performed 
with reluctance, surely we cannot but honor the 
principle which prompted them in the midst of 
their own necessities to perform it under any cir- 
cumstances, however ungracious. 

There was little during their early youth to vary 
the course of all that they enjoyed or suffered, 
The girl, as she grew up, was able to make herself 
useful, and heavy were the tasks the patient child 
was compelled to execute. Still, this was looked 
upon as a compensation, in some degree, for that 
which she had received from her protectors, and, 
as common sense expanded, she felt it a duty to 
repay them by her labor with as much cheerfulress 
as she could assume. This satisfaction, however, 
was denied to poor Martley, who, as he advanced 
in growth, perceived with bitterness that his pres- 
sure upon the poor family with whom he lived, in- 
creased with his years—yet it was not his fault, 
and although his calamity was frequently imputed 
to him as a crime, still his very helplessness occa- 
sionally drew forth from them affecting instances 
of pity, and many strong touches of feeling.  In- 
deed, it required only a passing glance at each to 
form an opinion of their condition. Clad in coarse 
and tattered garments, pale, drooping, and appa- 
rently famine-struck, it might be said, from their 
obvious destitution, that “orphan” was written on 
every lineament of their wasted features. 

Much of this, ’tis true, arose from physical dis- 
tress. Bad food, insufficient in quantity, want of 
care, the absence of a mother’s hand, of a father’s 
protection, misery and raggedness, were in thet- 
selves capable of producing all the syinptoms of 
grinding poverty which they exhibited. Habit, 
however, had reconciled them to much of this; and 
as happiness and misery are merely comparative, 
it was well for our orphans that their notion of life 
and enjoyment was founded upon a scale so lim:ted 
and humble. Their sufferings were visible to the 
world, but as they rose from childhood to youth, 
what opportunity had that world of observing the 
silent and progressive changes which their hear's 
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underwent while passing threugh the stages of to anger you, and I’m sure I never did. You are 
affection? Long before we dream of love, or be- all the father I have, and I have no mother to go 
come cognizant of its existence, the influence ithas to, or I would not be a burthen on you. [ love the 
upon us, like disease, often lurks in our constitu- family as if | was one of their own blood, and I 
tion for a considerable time before we complain of never will say a word to vex you or them.” 
iJiness, a fact which a thousand subsequent rememn- “What,” said the man again, “is it making a 
brances clearly establish. Our orphans were thrown liar of me you are to my fice and before my own 
early together, and their situation produced that family! take that and let it teach you more respect 
interchange which most generally draws heart to to the man who broke himself striving to do what 
heart, the first impulses of simple kindness. From he was not able to do—support you.” 
this, as they advanced in yeers, they passed on He flung his heavy shoe, the heel and sole of 
from pty to esteem, from esteem to friendship, which were paved with strong nails, at the boy, 
from friendship to sympathy ; and sympathy intwo who receiving the blow on his head, fell and be- 
who required it so much, soon melted into the ten- came insensible. His wife had been endeavoring 
derness of the most entrancing of all passions. In- tostrip her husband, with a view of getting him to 
deed it was not surprising that their intimacy ri- bed, but on seeing the blow given with such force, 
pened into love. Who was there in the wide she flew to the boy with a shriek, and raising him 
world from whom Jane Campbell ever received a up, surveyed with strong exclamations of pity and 
word of consolation, except from the kind-hearted alarm his apparently lifeless face, down which the 
orphan boy? and whose voice ever fell upon John blood was already streaming. 
Martley’s heart like music, except that of his gentle ““God forgive you, Philip, for that, above all 
girl! What, in fact, was all they suffered, to those things you ever did,” she exclaimed ; ** and God in 
moments of sweet communion, in which the first his mercy grant that the luck of the family may not 
approaches of love stirred their pulses into trans- leave us with the blow you gave him! You have 
port !—Nothing. On thecontrary, they would wil- done what no man was ever known to do and thrive ; 
lingly havesuffered ten times as much for the promise you have struck the blind. [f it does not end in 
of happiness which dawned upon them so sweetly. his death,—if the orphan’s not killed,—you ought to 
From the moment that the blind boy began to feel be thankful.” 
the workings of an emotion that wasso new and ‘The man’s conscience, not naturally hard, was 
delightful, a marked change was visible upon him. seized with sudden remorse for what he had done. 
His disposition, at all times placid, now became so He took the boy in his arms, and bringing him over 
gentle, that his foster-father, as we shall call him, to the rushlight that burned in the wooden candle- 
together with his whole family, wondered why they stick, looked in his face with symptoms of strong 
felt much of their former harshness towards him feeling. 
abated. To be angry with acreature so mournfully — “ Yes, God forgive me,” he said, “ I have struck 
sweet in his disposition, was, one would have the fatherless and the friendless, and what is worse, 
thought, impossible. But, as it has been truly said, the blind—the poor orphan that I took under my 
poverty, when excessive, as it was in the case of roof and my own protection, knowing him to be 
his foster-father, often injures the temper, even of what he was.” 
the best and most benevolent. His eyes filled with tears as he spoke, and hastily 
Martley was entering his fifteenth year, when untying his cravat he wiped away the blood from 
one evening the man came home, contrary to his the orphan’s face, exclaiming—* Poor, mild crea- 
wont, considerably affected by liquor. A sense of ture! a hard life he led with us, Ellen, and a dark 
his own distresses pressed heavily upon his+heart, lot in this world came to his share, yet who ever 
which, together with the excitement arising from heard a murmur from his lips?” 
what he had drank, rendered him violent, if not He then kissed him, and the big tears rolled 
outrageous, with all about him, and principally down his cheeks, and fell upon the orphan’s face. 
with his unhappy protegé. His family, as was na- The boy, however, soon recovered, and finding 
tural, tried every means to soothe him, and among himself in Philip’s arms, instinctively put his hand 
the rest, poor Willy begged him to go to bed, add- up to the man’s features, and on feeling that he 
ing that sleep would cure him. wept, his own countenance brightened with a smile 
“ What,” said the man, “are I and mine to feed, of happiness, such as he had not for many a day 
and clothe, and lodge a blind whelp that has not felt under his roof. 
been able todo a hand’s turn, even to the value of “ Oh,” said he, “you care about me—You do 
sixpence, to pay us for our kindness in saving you care something about me after all. Don’t cry. 
irom dying in the public streets? and are you to I’m now glad you struck me, for I know what I 
dare to dictate to the man that wasa father to you!” didn’t know before. I never thought any body but 
“No,” said the boy, 1 wouldn’t say » word to one could shed a tear forme. I wouldn’t care how 
anger you, but if I cannot work for you as another I was treated if I thought there was a little love 
would, itis not my fault. What | can do, I do. for me.” 
You see I’m blind. No, I wouldn’t say one word A mutual glance of sorrow and regret passed be- 
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tween the husband and wife at the melancholy 
words of poor Willy. 

** Well, well,” said they, ‘ keep your heart up, 
we wiil not be se harsh to you as we have been.” 

“T wouldn’t think any thing of the harshness,” 
said the boy, “if your hearts cared ever so little 
about me, and I didn’t mind whether you showed it 
or not, if I but knew it.” 

“No wonder for you to speak as you do,” said the 
wife; * for God help you, my poor child, you have 
never known a day’s happiness.” 

*‘ Indeed,” said he, “I’m very happy night and 
day ; I’m happy, and that’s what you didn’t 
know.” 

Another glance passed between the husband and 
wife, and the latter burst into tears. They were 
ignorant of the source of his happiness, and when 
contrasting his words with the misery they had 
known him to endure under their own roof, they 
could not avoid being melted by the extraordinary 
meekness of a heart which could belie its own sor- 
rows in order to win upon their affections ; for such 
was the motive to which they attributed what he 
said. 

“Ellen,” said the husband, “ wash his head and 
let him sleep, it will serve him; and Willy,” he 
added, “don’t fret, I’1] be more a father to you than 
I have ever been yet.” By the words of Philip 
however a memory had been awakened, which in- 
deed had seldom slumbered. The boy put his hand 
on the man’s face, who had but just before struck 
him so heavily ; he then drew it down his breast, 
feeling his coat and his buttons as he went along. 
His countenance, as he did this, but especially 
when he had finished, wrought with those convul- 
sive emotions of the facial muscles that are so pecu- 
liar to the blind. At length, after a silence of some 
minutes, they perceived, for the first time in their 
lives, that tears were rolling in torrents from his 
sightless eye-balls. 

Their sympathy was strongly excited: “ Willy,” 
said the woman, ‘ what is it brings the tears from 
eyes that I have never seen shed them before? I 
hope, dear, it’s not any pain in your head?” 

“ It’s my father,” said the child, “ and my mother 
—I'll go to their graves in the morning. [ wish I 
was with them. I would then be an orphan no 
longer, and want a friend no more.” 

The good woman, under the influence of repen- 
tance for what he had been made to suffer through 
their means, sat down, and putting her apron to 
her eyes, wept bitterly, and Philip, himself affected, 
but anxious to end a scene that was becoming too 
painful, entreated the boy to go to rest. 

He consented, and after the pain and exhaustion 
of what he had suffered, meekly laid himself down 
in his own cold and solitary bed. In a few minutes 
afterwards they passed the place where he lay, and 
putting the candle near his face, they saw that he 
was asleep, and free, until at least another day, 
from the early sorrows of his melancholy life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The next morning Willy, on awaking, hes, 
Philip’s voice, ere the man got up. He, howey, r 
Cressed himself, and approaching the bed, cayols 
his hand and asked permission to speak to him. ee 

“ Pardon me,” said he, * if I have ever done any 
thing to make either you or yours angry with je. 
As to what happened last night, there is none 4, 
speak of it except some of yourselves; as for me | 
will never breathe it. I’m not any thing the worse 
at all events, sc that it’s not worth talking ab aA 
I want to ask your leave to speak to Tom Ellis, t}y 
pensioner, about teaching me to play on the clarionet. 
He said once that he would do so, if I could get one,” 

“Ay, Willy,” said Philip, “but how will you get 
one? that’s the difficulty.” 

The boy had not thought of this, and knowing 
his own poverty, and that of Philip, hung down his 
head and was silent. 

“ At all events,” continued the other, “see him 
about it; perhaps he has an old one lying by him 
that may do to learn on.” 

With his little stick in his hand, Martley then 
proceeded towards the cottage of Ellis, who was a 
pensioner. ‘Tom was within, and on hearing the 
boy’s request, which was modestly and feelingly 
urged, he at once consented to give him every in. 
struction in his power. 

* But what will you do,” said he, “ fora clarionet!” 

“I do not know,” replied the orphan,—* Philip 
said that perhaps you might have an old one lying 
by you that you would lend me. I am sorry to be 
as | am—a burthen and a great trouble to him and 
his family. If I knew how to play on the clarionet, 
I would make my bread by it, and maybe make him 
and them some return for what they’ve done fora 
blind, helpless orphan, as I am.” 

‘| have not a second clarionet, Willy,” said the 
good pensioner; “ but never mind, we’ll see whit 
can be done—perhaps I’|l be able to get you one 
soon.” 

The boy then thanked him, and rose to depart, 
but lingered for a moment, and appeared by his 
hesitation to have some other wish to proffer. 

“Will you,” said he at length, approaching E!- 
lis, “‘ give me your hand ?” 

“To be sure,” replied the other, extending it. 

The boy then took it in his, felt it for some time, 
after which he asked to feel his features. Gently 
and with a kind of timid pleasure he ran his fingers 
over his countenance until he had traced with 
accuracy all its lineaments—after which, with an 
expression of satisfaction he said— 

“I knew your voice and your step before, but | 
now know your face. Very few have been kind to 
me; but when any one is, I am restless till | feel 
their countenance.” 

He then departed. 

After proceeding a short distance from Ellis’: 
house, he turned to the left and entered a green 
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paddock, through which a pathway led to the 
churchyard. Like most blind persons, assisted by 
his stick, he could traverse with little or no difficul- 
ty all the paths and by-ways about the village. 

That, however, which he now trod was the most 
familiar of them all to the feet of the orphan, for it 
brought him to his parent’s grave. Having passed 
over the flag-steps which projected out of the wall 
on each side, he soon found himself at that spot on 
which he had for many a day, and many an hour, 
Jost the sense of his bereaved state, in the musings 
of a heart which drew from their memory, the ideal 
solace of tenderness which had long passed away. 

On coming to the grave he sat down beside it, 
and as was his custom, examined by touch the nat- 
ural grass and daisies which the genial month of 
May produced over the ashes of those who slept 
below. 

It is most likely that during his reverie the past 
and the future were blended together in his imagi- 
nation, and he forgot the spot on which he sat, and 
his thoughts turned to the orphan girl, whose low 
sweet voice had made the music of his life almost 
since his childhood. Deeply was his spirit troubled. 
Although she had never yet avowed her love, he 
felt that even if she did, his loss of sight and his 
utter incapacity for supporting a wife were insur- 
mountable obstructions to his happiness. He then 
remembered the promise of Tom Ellis—and what 
will notan humble and almost hopeless heart do, 
in grasping at any thing that may possibly prevent 
it from sinking? To the Jowly orphan, quickened 
by love into more than the sanguine eagerness of 
youth, that promise became as strong as faith, and 
on it he scrupled not to build the airy fabric of his 
future happiness with Jane Campbell. Having 
formed his humble speculation, he turned, vibrating 
between love and sorrow, to the grave beside which 
he sat, and having once more ran his hands over it, 
he plucked a few daisies, and forming them into a 
smal] bouquet, placed them in the tattered coat he 
wore, and left the grave-yard. 

“I will go,” said he, “and tell Jane I love her; 
I'm sure she will believe me, but if she does not! 
Ah!” said he, “ who knows whether ever she felt 
any thing for me but kindness, because I was blind 
and an orphan like herself! I doubt, I doubt,” he 
continued, “that she could ever think of loving a 
blind boy like me—but I will go to her and know.” 

He arose with the intention of seeking her imme- 
diately, but a power stronger than love changed his 
purpose for the present. Hunger—the hunger of 
the ill-fed and the poor—craved itsscanty and mea- 
gre dole of miserable food. The boy felt its crav- 
ings keenly, and turning his tottering and uncertain 
steps homewards, he arrived at Philip’s house at 
the close of their stinted breakfast. There he was 
received with more kindness than usual, for the 
scene of last night had not been forgotten. The 
good woman, by the direction of her husbard, had 
even put past for him on a wooden trencher, a few 





of the best potatoes and some salt, a mark of atten- 
tion which, though slight in itself, was looked upon 
as a matter of deep importance by a boy who had 
never known a friend. 

While breakfasting, he related the conversation 
he had had with Tom Ellis, and said, “ something 
told him that Tom would succeed in getting the 
clarionet.” 

His manner was calm and sweet, and less tinged 
with the habitual air of melancholy which ever 
marked him than usual. 

When his frugal meal was eaten, he took his 
stick and sauntered out to seek the cabin in which 
Jane Campbell lived. Jane was precisely his own 
age, tall, pale, and plain. With no possible pre- 
tension to beauty, loosely and rather ungracefully 
formed, she was nevertheless the centre to which 
the humble love of the orphan faithfully turned. 
But it was not for personal attractions, which he 
could not see, even had they existed, that Martley 
loved her. She it was who, when his young heart 
felt oppressed by early care, pitied and consoled 
him. Her voice, however, was soft and musical— 
indeed, through a sweeter vehicle never was sym- 
pathy conveyed to human sorrow. 
sociated with a thousand simple expressions of pity 
for the little cares he confided to her, was perpe- 
tually heard in his imagination, like the sweetness 
of unknown music in a happy dream. ‘To usea 
quotation slightly changed— 


That voice, as- 


“She loved him for the sufferings he had passed, 
And he loved her that she did pity them.” 

There was, however, a better cause than this. 
Their sympathy was mutual, for so were their af- 
fections. She felt an echo of his distresses and 
neglect in her own bosom; and the compassion 
expressed by the orphan boy, soon rendered her in- 
sensible to a figure and countenance stil! more plain 
than her own. 

His frequent visits to the cottage where she lived, 
never excited surprise, for ever since their first 
interview they had been almost inseparable. Lat- 
terly, ’tis true, they could not be so often together, 
for Jane was now forced to perform a woman’s 
task, whether in the house or in the field. This 
Martley had felt to the diminution of his pleasure ; 
and during those periods when he could not con- 
verse with her, he might be seen wandering way- 
wardly through the fields, sitting under trees and 
on green knolls, murmuring short, half-uttered sen- 
tences to himself, or pulling tufts of grass or nose- 
gays of flowers in places with which he was fami- 
liar. On this day she was in the field alone, and 
he was glad. With little difficulty he gained the 
path which led to it, and Jase on seeing him ap- 
proach, laid down her spade, and running over, 
assisted him across a green ditch, on the sunny side 
of which they both sat down together. 

“Why, William,” said she, adverting to his little 
bouquet, “ could you get no better nosegay than a 
bunch of common daisies ?” 























“ They’re not common daisies, Jane,” he replied, 
“for they grew on my father and mother’s grave. 
J put them in my breast coming to you to-day, be- 
cause I wish you to believe that what I’m going to 
say to you istrue. Indeed, I may say, Jane, that 
all the happiness ever you and I had, grew like these 
little flowers from the graves of our fathers. It 
was their deaths brought us together, and I have 
Jong thought that God wishes we should never part 
through life.” 

A blush overspread the pale face of the girl even 
before he had concluded. 

** But you’ve said one thing,” said she, not know- 
ing properly how to reply to his question, “that I 
don’t understand: how could these flowers make 
you speak truth now more than at any other time?” 

* Because,” said he, “ my father’s last advice to 
me before he died, was never toteil a lie; and these 
flowers will keep him and the words he spoke in 
my heart.” 

“| never knew you to tell one.” 

“Yes, but | never yet spoke to you on the sub- 
ject I’ve just mentioned, and they say it’s one that 
many girls are deceived by, because they believe 
every thing that’s said to them.” 

* But | wouldn’t expect to be deceived by you in 
any thing; if you would deceive me, the whole 
world would, for [ believe you are the only person 
in it that cares about me. I mean that is, and al- 
ways was, a friend to me.” 

* And what would I have done, and how could I 
have lived, if I hadn’t your heart to goto! You 
could see the world, and the sun, and the sky, and 
the faces of the people—the light too, Jane. Oh, 
Jane, dear, the blessed light of heaven was open to 
your eyes, and these things would take away your 
heart from much that you suffered; bat I—the 
darkness was upon me, and the things I thought of 
that were painful to me, [ couldn’t turn from. 
Think then what happiness I felt whenever I met 
you, that were more than all these to me. Yes, 
Jane, dear; you were the only world and sun that 
Iever had. Although my eye couldn’t rest upon 
you, I have this many a day felt your light in my 
heart, and if that was taken away from me, then 
would I be dark indeed.” 

He had seized the girl’s hand in his as he spoke, 
and by the exquisite sense of touch with which the 
blind are gifted, felt that her heart was fast melt- 
ing as he proceeded. ‘The perception of this gave 
a peculiar degree of tenderness and feeling to the 
tones of his voice, and quickened that mutual intel- 
ligence which, in those that love, passes through 
the hand, from one heart to another. 

“William,” cried the girl, with streaming eyes, 
“all | could do, was to ery for you—if i could do 
more I would—even now it’s all I can do.” 

“Jane,” he replied in a kind of tranquil enthu- 
siasm, “{ would not be grateful to God if I didn’t 
thank him for the state he placed me in; and for 
all I’ve suffered, the harshness J receive soon passes 
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out of my mind—but you and the thoughts of you 
—your joy and your sorrow with me and for me! 
oh, the happiness and delight that they give, y), 
can know but myself! In the day time, when [‘y, 
wandering about the fields, the people say that tj) 
poor orphan is thinking over his own hardships 
Oh no! no! my heart’s upon you—upon you, ea 
during the whole length of the summer's day. Eyer, 
ever, ever are you in my thoughts with joy—sompe. 
times with care and sometimes with fear, that sinks 
me down lest you only pity me for my blindness— 
and because | am so helpless, and have not a friend 
but yourself. At night, too, asleep or awake, your 
voice is with me, and your hands, as they are now, 
putting tenderness and love that I can scarcely 
bear into my heart. Jane, Jane, if you cannot Joye 
the orphan as well as pity him, it would be happy 
for him that the flowers in his breast were growing 
over his own grave as well as on his father’s, | 
have no other hope, no other happiness,—and if yoy 
take that away from me, how can [ live? and what 
will become of me?” 

As he held her trembling hands in his, she felt 
his big tears fall fast upon them, and saw those 
eyes turned to fountains of sorrow, which cou!d 
never become the fountains of light. 

William,” said the gentle creature, “I never 
felt what it was to have a breaking heart till this 
day—what can we do, and we so young and so 
friendless?’ This—this is the most sorrowful mo- 
ment ever I remember. Oh,” said she, her tears 
flowing fast, “I never knew what my own poverty 
is, and how much I’m depending on others, till now.” 

“ Jane, if your heart was upon me and your hope 
with me, you would not feel the sorrow you say. 
But | doubt—I doubt—yes—surely, surely it is true 
—you have pitied me all along, and you don’t love 
me—and why should you? Am I not sightless 
and unseemly? and indeed not one that ought to 
expect it!” 

* William ** she was about to proceed but 
could not. His tears fell fast, and he murmured 
something lowly and distinctly to himself—then 
taking his little nosegay from his breast, he put it 
in his bosom next his heart. 

Slight as the incident appeared, yet, at that par- 
ticular moment, it had something in it so mourn- 
fully hopeless, that his companion, much affected, 
at length spoke to him— 

“ William,” said she, “do not—and oh, its early 
—too early for one like me, placed as I am, and 
placed as you are, to make such a confession.” 

“Why,” said he, again speaking lowly to him- 
self, “ why did I, or how could I expect it? but! 
wouldn’t, only I thought her heart like my own— 
one that would love the poorest thing in the world 
rather than hate it. Were not her words kind and 
her tears sweet ! did not her voice come to me far- 
ther than it came to others? I knew her tread 
among them all. Did she not, when I wasa poor 
child, lay my head on her breast when I was tired 
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by the heat of day and want of rest at night, till I 
fell asleep; and then set motionless for fear of dis- 
turbing me till | awoke? and how could | help feel- 
ing towards her as I did? I know she’s poor and 
hasn't a friend in the world; but to me—to me, she’s 
either life or death—my joy or my sorrow for ever.” 

She caught his hand—her own tremulous with 
the love she could neither conceal nor repress. 

“Oh, William,” said she, “ it’s too early for one 
so young as [am to make the confession you wish 
to get from me, but you did me wrong when you 
epoke of your want of sight as hindering me to love 
eels God knows I am as blind to your face as you 
are to mine; but—but my heart is used to you, and 
it would miss you, William, for we never had hap- 
piness but with one another; and how could we, if 
we were parted, ever have a happy day again? 
Where could we look for it? or to what part of the 
world could we turn to make up for each other's 
loss? Who cares for me except yourself? and who 
cares for you but your own Jane ?” 

She laid her head over on his bosom as she con- 
cluded. The two orphans kissed each other’s lips, 
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and both wept from an ecstatic impulse which in- 
stantly changed the character of their emotion. 

Poor things! when we consider their situation, 
and reflect upon the history of their almost blighted 
youth, how could it be otherwise than that their 
very love should be mingled with sorrow and 
tears. 

When the full interchange of their affection had 
taken place, they communicated to each other their 
humble plans, on which their future means of sup- 
port were to depend. He gave his history of the 
clationet, to understand which instrument he had 
She told 
him that an offer of service lad been made to her 
by a neighboring family, which she had been per- 
mitted by those with whom she lived to accept, but 
that the amount of wages had not yet been deter- 
mined. 


now a motive, dearer than his own life. 


He could not oppose this, though a passing 
shadow came over his brow, on reflecting that he 
must in that case meet her seldom. His security 
in her affection, however, consoled him, and they 
parted, each satisfied with what the other proposed 


to do. {To be continued 
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BY MRS. S. BROCGHTON. 
The sky-lark springs on dewy wings, 
From her covert in the circling brake ; 
The zephyrs skim o'er the waters dim, 
To lift the mist from the silver lake ; 
The sunbeams play with their gladdening ray, 
Through the tassel’d plumes of the mountain pine ; 
And the diamond drops in the lily-cups, 
Sparkle like pearls in the Indian mine. 


How sweetare the influences of morning! How 
calmly does its light and beauty steal over the 
mourning spirit! How soothing to wander abroad, 
and meditate upon the works of the Great Creator, 
when the murky shadows are slowly retiring before 
the golden-winged dawn, and Aurora climbs the 
eastern hills, and unfurls her rosy banners over rock 
and stream, while gentle zephyrs wave their gossa- 
mer pinions, fanning the chrystal dew-drops from 
the tiny flowerets, and the forest songsters warble 
their merry songs of praise to Him whose care is 
over all. When the blue mist rises from the wa- 
tery plains on curls along the rippling stream that 
sings to the sedgy banks, as it dances onward 
through the embowering shades of the dark um- 
brageous forest, or leaps and sparkles in the sun’s 
first rays, as it foams down the steep cascade. Does 
not the sorrowing soul lose sight of its afflictions 
in the glory and serenity of the hour? Have we 
watched through the dreary night hours, by the bed 
of a suffering friend, alternate hope and fear ex- 
citing the mind with painful emotions? and when 
the morning star waned and hid itself in rays of glo- 
ty, has the light of existence faded from those eyes, 
and the icy wand of death composed the much 
loved features into that awful stiliness thet thrills 
with mournfulness the beholder? Does not the heart 
become composed, as the rising sun shadows faint- 
ly forth the morning that shall dawn on the dark 


environs of the tomb when the Archangel’s trump 
shall rend the two-leaved gates of the grave, and the 
disenthralled millions awake as from the slumbers 
of night, to put on the bright robes of immortality, 
and strike the golden lyre to anthems of eternal 
glory! Has the 
Have the gentle 


fond mother’s only hope faded? 
harp strings failed, that thrilled 
every nerve of her being with such exquisite mel- 
ody, that she forgot the frail tenure of the gift, and 
fancied that its angel songs should cheer her on- 
ward through the journey of lite? Let her rejoice 
in the light of morning, for it is an emblem of her 
loved one’s state. Her babe has passed forever from 
the dark, cold night of time, and basks in the 
ant glory of eternal day. 
bre clouds, and the chilling breezes that sadden the 


radi- 
The shadows, the som- 


vale of life are dispersed forever, and the young 
immortal is at rest on the bosom of Eternal Love. 
It is not to curse us that our best beloved are some- 
times laid prematurely beneath the grassy mound’, 
Ohno! It is to lead us to look toward that happier 
land, where sorrow and sighing, sin and woe, shall 
be unknown forever—where darkness and death 
can never come, and the bitter farewell shall never 
be heard; but never-ending songs of praise re-echo 
through the amaranthine bowers, stirring the fade- 
less bloom that overshades the crystal fountains, 
and thrilling the enraptured spirit with bliss un- 
speakable! 
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Now you are come, alt my grief is removed, 
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Let me forget that so long you have roved, Le 
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Second Versee 


Do you remember the path where we met, 
Long, long ago, long, long ago? 

Ah! yes, you told me you ne’er would forget, 
Long, long ago, long ago. 

Then to all others my smile you preferr’d ; 


Love, when you spoke, gave a charm to each word, 
5 Pp g 


Still my heart treasures the praises I heard 
Long, long ago, long ago. 


Third Versee 


Though by your kindness my fond hopes were raised, 
Long, long ago, long, long ago, 

You by more eloquent lips have been praised, 
Long, long ago, long ago. 

But by long absence your truth has been tried, 

Still to your accents I listen with pride, 

Blest as I was when I sat by your side, 
Long, long ago, long ago. 
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